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A QUESTION OF PATRIOTISM 
AND COMMON-SENSE. 


FYNHE question raised by the bill of Mr. 
EpMuNDs providing for the settlement 
of questions that may arise in the counting 
of the electoral votes for President is very 
simple, but it is of the very highest moment 
as involving the peaceful and lawful con- 
tinuance of the government. The consti- 
tutional provision upon the subject is con- 
tained in the Twelfth Amendment, and is 
familiar. The electors in the States are to 
send sealed certificates of their votes as 
cast to the President of the Senate. The 
section then proceeds as follows: 
“The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 


the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 


- person having the greatest number of votes for Presi- 


dent shall be the President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, 
on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President.” 

It is now alleged that this is all the pro- 
vision that is necessary. But from the sec- 
ond election, in 1793, there has never been 
a count of the electoral vote for which it 
has not been indispensable to supplement 
this constitutional provision with legisla- 
tion, and a procedure for the counting of the 
votes has been prescribed by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses. 

The reason of this is obvious. It is that 
the Constitution makes no provision what- 
ever either for necessary details or for the 
settlement of questions that may arise. 
Experience, and especially the circum- 
stances of the count of the vote of 1876, 
show the necessity of some previous com- 
mon understanding between the Houses. 
What, for instance, shall be done if the 
President of the Senate receives different 
certificates from different hands, each claim- 
ing to be the lawful authority of the State ? 
Shall the Vice-President decide which is 
authentic? Or shall he open every paper 
purporting to be a certificate, and lay it be- 
fore the Houses? And if so, where is the 
constitutional provision which authorizes 
them to decide which shall be received ? 
And if such authority be claimed, what 
shall be done if the Houses differ? If each 
House may arrest the count and determine 
the validity of the return, what is to pre- 
vent the House of Representatives from 
usurping the power of election on every oc- 
casion? Every person who is familiar with 
the history of the count of the electoral 
vote knows that the ablest political leaders 
have always regarded the constitutional 
provision upon this subject as the weakest 
and most dangerous point in our system. 
The country has run for luck, and has thus 
far fortunately escaped. But running for 
luck in vital concerns, for which ample pro- 
vision may be made, is not the part of a re- 
public of intelligent citizens. 

The difficulties to be avoided being plain- 
ly seen, and a common patriotic desire of 
avoiding them being assumed, the only 
question is whether Mr. EDMUNDs’s bill offers 
a probable and reasonable and constitution- 
al method of securing an equable decision 
of disputed points. It proposes that every 
State shall decide for itself all disputes aris- 
ing from the election, and that its decision 
shall govern in the count by Congress. This 
recognizes and secures the State power in 
the election, which is the plain intention of 
the Constitution, and therefore if there be 
but a single return from a State, it is not to 
be rejected except by the concurrence ef the 
two Houses. In case of double returns the 
State decision is to govern, and in case of 
conflict between State tribunals, the State 
return will be received only by the consent 
of both Houses. Is not this a fair and rea- 
sonable and constitutional plan? When the 
Houses meet to count the votes, objections 
may be raised upon many grounds. If the 
facts show that the State, speaking by its 


lawful authorities, issatisfied, ought so grave 





a decision as the rejection of the vote which 
it presents to be taken without the consent 
of both Houses? If, on the other hand, a 
State can not agree, and presents two certif- 
icates, ought either to be received without 
the consent of both Houses? The Constitu- 
tion contemplates the perfect equality of 
the two Houses in the count, and this, inten- 
tion is carefully respected in the proposition 
of Mr.Epmunps. As we have before said, 
the utter inability of any Senator to show 
any valid reason against the adoption of the 
bill is presumptive evidence that none can 
be shown. The only objection that is made 
is that the Constitution is enough. But, as 
Mr. BAYARD very cogently replied to Mr. Ea- 
TON, the bill merely executes a provision of 
the Constitution. That provision certainly 
can not execute itself. Even if the Vice- 
President chooses to open all papers pur- 
porting to be certificates, and declines to 
exercise the power, which is held by many 
to be conferred upon him by implication, 
to decide what are certificates, and if the 
Houses differ, and there be no provision to 
settle the difference, what sense is there in 
saying that the Constitution is enough? 
Every good citizen must hope that the 
House of Representatives will treat this 
question simply for what it is—a patriotic 
measure by which no party takes an advan- 
tage. 


CALEB CUSHING. 

THE late CALEB CUSHING was one of the 
public men of whom at the moment of their 
death it is very hard, and seems to be very 
ungracious, to tell the truth, or even to ex- 
press the opinion universally entertained of 
them. The New York Times, however, on 
the morning after his death, had a very 
truthfal and admirable article upon his 





character and career, and those who read it | 


will more readily understand why a man of 
the remarkable powers, the various learn- 
ing, the charming accomplishment, the very 
great ability and prolonged public experi- 
ence of Mr. CUSHING has left so little mark 
upon his times, and had so little hold of the 
public regard. He was personally one of 
the most delightful of men in conversation, 
for his memory was a store-house of inter- 
esting knowledge; he was exceedingly flu- 
ent and felicitous in expression; he had 
perfect self-possession and great quickness, 
with a playful humor: For half a century 
he had been a prominent actor in public 
affairs, and he had seen and known every 
prominent man during that time. Nor were 
his sympathies limited to professional or 
political interests. He was a scholar in 
many literatures, and his literary tastes and 
ambitions were very strong. The charm 
and ascendency of his personal impression 
were strikingly shown in the admiration 
which Mr. SUMNER felt for him. They were 
the two men who represented the two ex- 
treme and hostile tendencies of thought and 
feeling in New England, and especially in 
Massachusetts, during the last generation, 
yet in the later years of his life Mr. SUMNER 
welcomed no friend more warmly than Mr. 
CUSHING, and no one was more impressed 
than Mr. SUMNER by Mr. CusSHING’s great 
acquirements and abilities. If the nomina- 
tion of Mr. CUSHING to be Chief Justice of 
the United States had not been withdrawn, 
we presume, incredible as it seems, that Mr. 
SUMNER would have voted for confirmation. 

The public amazement when General 
GRANT nominated to the Chief Justiceship 
of the United States the man who had been 
president of the Charleston Convention in 
1860, and the deep and strong and universal 
protest which compelled the withdrawal of 
his name, were a revelation of the profound 
distrust which his career had fostered in the 
country. But the nomination showed no 
less the ascendency which the powers of Mr. 
CUSHING had obtained over General GRANT, 
as over Mr. SUMNER. Mr. CUSHING had been 
undoubtedly of very great service to the 
GranT Administration. His immense know]l- 
edge of public law and his political experi- 
ence, with his tact and personal attraction, 
were naturally exceedingly agreeable and 
convenient; and to General GRANT, who had 
been a soldier, and was not familiar with 
political history or traditions, the name of 
CALEB CUSHING did not suggest, as it did to 
those who kuew our political history, the 
image of a prodigious political acrobat. The 
explanation is familiar. It is contained in 
the remark of an eminent man who exclaim- 
ed,as he came from a party of which, as 
usual, Mr. CUSHING was the centre: “Good 
Heaven! what a man that would be if he 
had only the least touch of political prin- 
ciple!” There was some insolent sneering 
when Governor ANDREW, of Massachusetts, 
declined to accept Mr. CusHING’s offer of 
service in the war. But with his knowl- 
edge of Mr. CusHING’s character and career, 
Governor ANDREW would have been guilty 
of a great public offense had he accepted 
the offer. 

In the perfect simplicity, gayety, and 





charm of his personal intercourse it was 
strange to remember that the fascinating 
man was CaLEBCUSHING. He was entirely 
frank and free, but still held himself wholly 
aloof. There was a kind of Voltairean cool- 
ness about him, and his response was to wit 
and intellectual challenge, not to sensibility 
or to moral or generous emotion. His ca- 
pacity as a practical publicist was probably 
not surpassed by that of any American at 
any time; and of all men in the country he 
was most fitted, at the time he was sent, for 
the mission to Spain, upon which he depart- 
ed amid universal approval. His diplomatic 
service in China, also, and his services at the 
Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, were very 
great and admirable. There was, indeed, 
no service of that kind, involving vast learn- 
ing, wide experience, and the ready resources 
of a most accomplished advocate, for which 
Mr. CUSHING was not felt to be equal, if not 
more equal than all our other public men. 
In politics he had been on all sides, ranging 
from an old Whig to a Secession Democrat, 
but he probably never made a political 
change nor took a political step which was 
felt to be the result of patriotic conviction 
or political principle. He was a unique 
character in our history; and it can not be 
denied that the feeling with which his ca- 
reer is regarded is an evidence of the recti- 
tude of public sentiment, while it is a con- 
clusive reply to the assertion that politics 
are absolutely independent of all but con- 
siderations of expediency. But no great 
human concern can be soindependent. The 
one thing profoundly and permanently ad- 
mirable is principle, and without that every 
power and accomplishment and attraction 
fail to win the sincere and afiectionate re- 
spect which is fhe best part of fame. 





THE LEFT CENTRE. 


THE late WALTER BAGEHOT was one of 
the shrewdest and most forcible political 
writers in England. He was a distinguish- 
ed financial authority, but the same inci- 
siveness and clearness that characterized 
his articles upon finance also marked his 
purely political disquisitions. There is 


nothing more striking in his writings than: 


their evident sincerity. He did not write 
to help a side either by exaggeration or con- 
cealment. He sought the truth, and that 
oniy. But there is nothing “ visionary,” as 
it is called, or “impracticable,” or “senti- 
mental,” in his papers. He was a true Eng- 
lishman, and he had a singular apprehension 
of the political genius and character of his 
race. In the December number of the Fort- 
nightly Review there is a posthumous article by 
Mr. BaGEHOT, called “A long Conservative 
Régime in England,” in which he discusses 
with great acuteness the essential reasons 
of party divisions and of party ascendency. 
He finds the final cause of parties in the 


original conservative and progressive tend- 


encies of human nature; but states are 
large communities, and necessarily slow to 
move. Consequently the conservative spirit 
dams up the stream of progress too long, 
and when the power can be no longer stayed, 
it bursts forth with abnormal force, threat- 
ening revolution instead of change. There 
are the two great political powers, the in- 
tensely conservative and the intensely in- 
novating. But,in Mr. BaGEHOT’s judgment, 
the best government for a free state, as he 
thinks history and present experience prove, 
is a government of what the French call the 
Left Centre. 

The Left Centre is the representative of 
the great neutral mass which is not violent- 
ly for movement or against it. It is alive 
to new ideas and inclined to progress, but it 
desires to introduce tested innovations only 
when the average man comprehends them, 
and not before, and in the shape in which 
he comprehends them, and in no other. 
Hence the Left Centre secures the state 
against the worst evils both of conserva- 
tism and progress. This is the true British 
ideal. It is this which Jonn Stuart MILL 
had in mind when he said that the British 
political genius disdained logical and spec- 
ulative politics. Yet,as Mr. BAGEHOT points 
out, the Left Centre, standing between, has 
neither of the great tendencies behind it. 
They must expect “that Conservatives like 
Mr. DisRAELI—the head of one power—will 
sneer at them as ‘stray philosophers ;’ that 
Liberals like Mr. Bkight—the head of the 
other power—will deny that they are‘ robust 
politicians.” They have no cry. “There 
is no scream in them,” no stimulating pro- 
gramme, no exciting plan. The spirit of 
the two principal powers in politics, as Mr. 
BAGEHOT conceives them, may be seen in 
the career of Lord ELDON, and in the char- 
acter of JOHN BRIGHT as described by Lovis 
BLanc. It spoke also in the energetic dec- 
laration of CHARLES SUMNER to a friend 
who asked him to look at the other side— 
“There is no other side.” ° 
' As practical men, however—and this is 
what men of the English race especially are 
—the members of the Left Centre, as they 





are called in France, or the Conservative. 
Liberals, as they are known in England, and 
the independent voters, as we call them in 
the United States, are often obliged to act 
with one or the other of the main forces. 
Sometimes, but not often, they can them- 
selves control, but generally they can do no 
more than defeat the party that seems to 
them the most dangerous. Hence we have 
victories in successive years now on one 
side, now on the other: in New York, for 
instance, fifty thousand Republican majori- 
ty in 1872, and fifty thousand Democratic 
majority in 1874. This explains also the 
want of sagacity in politicians who declare 
that they do not understand belonging to a 
party a little. Those who do not under- 
stand it do not understand the distinctive 
political genius of their country and of the 
English-speaking people. It shows, further, 
the error of supposing that the country is 
divided into two parties only, and therefore 


‘that a mere party appeal or cry is enough. 


It explains also the dark saying that in free 
states a minority governs. This fact, too, 
explains the seeming mystery of steady 
progress under free institutions, when it is 
conceded that the mass of men are not of 
the highest intelligence. It is the Left Cen- 
tre which is the make-weight in the divis- 
ion of the mass, and which maintains and 
secures the general wisdom and superiority 
of popular government. It is a force, there- 
fore, which, as making the majority, is al- 
ways worth the careful attention of polit- 
ical leaders. 


THE INDIAN BUREAU. 


THE contest for the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department is an old 
one, and it is waged with great vigor by 
Secretary SCHURZ and General SHERIDAN. 
It is a question upon which opinions may 
reasonably and honestly differ, and there is 





‘no doubt that the revelations of mismanage- 


ment under the late Administration inclined 
public opinion to favor a change to military 
control. But in its nature it is a question 
which ought to be solved by the civil au- 
thority. The place of the military arm in 
our system is to enfore civil regulations ; and 
to hand the Indians over to the army, except 
under very positive and precise restrictions, 
is undoubtedly to solve the problem in one 
way, but it is also to confess incapacity. 

Undoubtedly the Indian question has been 
formerly terribly mismanaged. The idea of 
dealing with the tribes as powers or states, 
and concluding treaties with them, is whol- 
ly mistaken. But Mr. ScHURz is entirely 
correct in holding that a well-ordered Indi- 
an Bureau is as adequate to the control of 
our Indian relations as to any other proper 
function of the government. It is idle to 
furnish the Indians with improved arms to 
massacre the settlers, but it is equally idle — 
to suppose that they can be civilized at the 
point of the bayonet. Ifit be assumed that 
they are vermin to be exterminated, the 
more overwhelming and sudden their de- 
struction the better. But if our policy be 
one of civilization, they must be taught that 
we mean to enforce it consistently. 

The gross abuses which were the scandal 
of the Bureau have not been heard of under 
the control of Secretary ScHurz. That 
they have wholly ceased is not to be sup- 
posed, for in the nature of the case they 
must long continue. But the ability and 
efficiency and integrity which have marked 
the conduct of the Interior Department 
under the present Secretary are matters of 
general knowledge and congratulation.. In 
dealing with the Indian question the De- 
partment knows that it has to do with a 
subject which is not generally interesting, 
and upon which there is an impatient fee]- 
ing that the ragamuffins should be summa- 
rily disposed of. But certainly an Indian 
policy, sagacious and humane, firmly en- 
forced with due regard to the safety and 
rights of all, and without any weak surren- 
der to morbid sentimentalism, may be held 
strictly under the direction of a civil de- 
partment. : 





RESUMPTION. 


DURING the last two or three years Secre- 
tary SHERMAN has been more sharply criti- 
cised both by friend and foe than any oth- 
er public man. Even in the Senate he was 
thought to be timid and uncertain, and 
doubtless there have been many things in 
his sayings and doings which to an uncom- 
promising mind seem to show a want of 
firm principle or of: clear perception. But 
the Secretary has had one end steadily in 


r view. He has been plainly of opinion that 


the duty of a finance minister is a very 
practical duty, and that his business was to . 
take care that specie payments should bé 
resumed without disturbance or jar of any 
kind at the time appointed by the bill 
which he had himself introduced in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. SHERMAN has had the immense 
satisfaction of seeing it done. He has seen 
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the paper rise steadily in value to the par 
of gold, so that on the day appointed, with- 
out confusion, and even without excite- 
ment, the last abnormal trace of the war 


disappeared, and specie payments were re- 
sumed. | 


It is a consummation of which the Secre- 
tary has the right to be very proud, and a 
service which secures the honorable men- 
tion of his name in our history. Undoubt- 
edly it is a result not due to him alone, nor 
toany man. It is due to the sound public 
opinion, which has not wavered during the 
most prolonged trial of industrial inactivi- 
ty, and which has not been misled by the 
most ingenious sophistries. Senators and 
Representatives in Co 
ceptions, have been afraid that public opin- 
ion was less sound than it really was, and 
have accordingly trimmed and held their 
peace, so that Congress has really not repre- 
sented the real sentiment of the country. 
Mr. SHERMAN has constantly advanced in 
the positiveness of his declarations, defer- 
ring to the prejudices, and so far as possible 
to the convictions, of the opposition, but 
warping slowly ahead all the time, until the 
point is passed, and his Secretaryship of 
the Treasury will always be known as that 
under which the long suspension ended, and 
normal financial order was restored. 

Resumption will be doubtless maintained, 
except in the case mentioned by General 
GARFIELD in his (hicago speech, of a suc- 
cessful onslaught upon the national banks, 
and the substitution of greenback for na- 
tional notes. On the day that resumption 
went into effect a New England Greenback 
Convention resolved that the paramount 
issue of that party is that very substitution ; 
but General GaRFIELD very truly said at 
Chicago on the same day that we must de- 
bate the bank question with our eyes wide 
open to the fact that doubling the amount 
of greenback notes would compel renewed 
suspension. We must debate it also with 
some clear perception of the proper function 
of banking. Money should be always capi- 
tal or its representative, and the issues of 
banks are made to lend capital. Govern- 
ment can not be properly a hanker, because 
it is not engaged in production or trade— 
operations that produce the necessity of pa- 
per money. Of course, to the extent of the 
present amount of the greenbacks, the gov- 
ernment is, under the law, a bank of issue. 
But this is something to be discontinued, 
not to be extended. The national banks 
can, and the government can not, respond 
automatically to the currency requirements 
of trade. Fortunately the public mind is 
now 80 alive and so well instructed upon the 
subject that the first movement of the at- 
tack upon specie payments, however indi- 
rect, will be promptly exposed and under- 
stood. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CIPHERS. 


WE agree with one of the ablest Demo- 
cratic papers in the State, the Buffalo Cou- 
rier, that the Democrats in Congress made 
a mistake in refusing to look into the ci- 
pher dispatches. They can not be in any 
doubt as to the effect which the publication 
has produced upon the public mind, and the 
impression can not be deepened, and may be 
in some manner relieved, by an investiga- 
tion. As it stands, silence is a confession. 
The personal and confidential agents of Mr. 
TILDEN are now by common consent con- 
victed of an attempt to buy electoral votes 
for him, and all that their party associates 
say is that probably the Republicans were 
quite as guilty. Such Democrats, however, 
forget that their position has been, not that 
both parties tried to cheat, and that the 
Republicans were the smarter, but that the 
Democrats were honest reformers, and the 
Republicans fraudulent rascals. Do the 
Democrais p: to go to the country in 
1880 upon a platform of abortive cheating ? 
Do they mean to appeal to public support 
upen the ground that. they tried to buy 
what they allege the Republicans to have 
bought? They must see that if the country 
should be reduced to a choice of rascals, it 
would certainly prefer smart to bungling 
rascals, 

The real strength of the Democrats in 
1876 lay, as has been often and truly said, 
in the disgust with certain Republican prac- 
tices; tendencies, and leaders, in the feeling 
that Mr. TILDEN was a sincere and able re- 
former, and in the general desire of change, 
arising from many causes. But the situa- 
tion is now altered to a degree that no elo- 
quent expositions of “ Jacksonian Democra- 
cy” can possibly conceal. The hard times 
are slowly passing away, and general confi- 
dence is returning. The conspicuous up- 
rightness and cleanliness of the Adminis- 
tration, with its wise and patriotic policy, 
are in effective contrast with the wild and 
dangerous tendencies of the Democratic 
House, and have restored faith in Repub- 
lican character and purposes. But, perhaps 
more than all, the cipher disclosures have 


with few ex-. 





utterly dissipated the mirage of Democratic 
reform, while the proceedings at the South- 
ern polls have aroused a deep and strong 
determination that such proceedings shall 
not succeed in capturing control of the na- 
tional government. This prodigious and 
significant change in the situation is not 
likely to be arrested by Democratic acqui- 
escence in the revelations of the cipher dis- 
patches, nor by reiterating that the Presi- 
dent is a fraud. The friends of Mr. TILDEN, 
under the circumstances, should be very 
wary how they invite a rejoinder. The pre- 
cise situation upon his side is that an ap- 
parent result, produced by murder and other 
crimes, was sought to be finally secured by 
fraud and corruption. 

The Democratic reluctance to touch the 
question of the ciphers, and the mock-se- 
riousness of alleging -bulldozing in Massa- 
chusetts as a set-off to the tissue ballots in 
South Carolina, ate both facts which are 
not lost upon intelligent observers, who 
also do not forget that the strength of the 
greenback and fiat-money movement came 
from the Democratic side, and that in the 
Maine Legislature the Democrats have prac- 
tically surrendered to the Greenbackers. It 
is not a time in which the Democrats can 
wisely omit to do any thing which would 
tend to show that they don’t believe it to 
be much of a shower. 





GOVERNOR TALBOT’S MESSAGE. 


THE message of Governor TALBOT, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is remarkable not only for the 
plain and vigorous and detailed recommen- 
dations of economy, but for the decisive way 
in which the Governor pronounces for pro- 
hibition and for woman suffrage. He is too 
good a Republican, however, to propose any 
thing but a reference of the questions to the 
people and to their representatives. He 
thinks that permanent advances in temper- 
ance can be secured only by prohibitory 
enactments, but he confides in the judgment 
and conscience of the Legislature. But the 
Governor is nevertheless of opinion that the 
Legislature need not be elected every year, 
and he suggests biennial elections. 

There is not and has never been a more 
truly popular or democratic commonwealth 
in the Union than Massachusetts, and this 
recommendation of Governor TaLBoT—a 
thorough New England Republican—is an- 
other illustration of the fact that politics 
are becoming so engrossing and expensive 
that some relief must be sought, and in 
more than half of the States it is sought in 
less frequent elections. In New York the 
Governor and chief State officers are elected 
every third year, the Senate every second 
year, and the Assembly every year. We do 
not know that any State which has made a 
change of this kind has returned or desires 
to return to a system of more frequent elec- 
tions. Undoubtedly one of the most benefi- 
cent developments of the popular system 
will be the diminution ofthe number of elect- 
ed officers, and the restriction of partisan 
patronage, which produces most of the mis- 
chief of an election. The less plunder there 
is in an election, the less expensive and ex- 
citing it will be ; and the more concentrated 
official responsibility becomes, the better 
and more economical public service we shall 
have. Both of these good results are fore- 
shadowed by the political thought and 
movement of the time. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
feeling for honest reform which brought 
Governor TaLBor into office will be disap- 
pointed in his administration. He is a sim- 
ple,. sturdy man, whose convictions are 
strong, and whose words are sincere. The 
contrast between such a thoroughly sub- 
stantial, honest, direct man and the friend 
of the salary grab who tried to be Govern- 
oras a tremendous reformer, is as conspicu- 
ous as @ contrast can be. 





ELECTION EXPENSES. 


IN his first letter to the BLAINE commit- 
tee of investigation, replying to their re- 
quest for such evidence as he might be able 
to furnish in regard to the matters mention- 
ed in his amendment, Mr. THURMAN refers 
to Mr. FERNANDO Woon’s petition against 
Mr. DAVENPORT, which Mr. DAVENPORT has 
earnestly requested may be made the basis 
of an inquiry, and after referring to some 
newspaper articles, a speech of Mr. WaL- 
LACE, and a letter of Judge KELLEY, he adds 
a circular of Mr. GzorGE C. GORHAM, secre- 
tary of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, as showing methods adopted by that 


committee to raise money for election ex- 


penses at variance with the President’s 
order of June 22,1877. Mr. THURMAN’s re- 
ply shows that he had only very general 
grounds upon which to rest his inquiry. 
But the allusion 'to the circular of Mr. Gor- 
HaM recalls the request of that gentleman 
last summer, which was addressed to a very 
large number of persons in the civil service 
of the government, and upon which we took 





the liberty of commenting at that time. Mr. 
GorHaM said that the circular might Lave 
been written by any friend of reform. But, 
alas! every friend of reform, whatever he 
may have thought of the hand, recognized 
the familiar old voice distinctly. 

We do not know whether Mr. THURMAN 
expects the committee to ascertain that 
money, however raised, was illicitly used. 
But the committee would do a public serv- 
ice if it should report its opinion of the 
practice of persons employed in 
the civil service for the election expenses 
of the Administration party. The Presi- 
dent’s views upon the subject are well 
known, and he has succeeded in doing much 
to break up the practice. Every clerk un- 
der government is very much more able 
than formerly to decline the requésts of 
touters of every kind and degree for cam- 
paign funds. The very evident trath that 
the salary of his place is the wages of faith- 
ful service to the government, and not to 
the party, has become largely a practical 
trath. The circular of Mr. GorHaM, which 
was ingeniously written, relied upon the 
conviction, likely to be strong in the mind 
of every man appointed under a system of 


patronage, that Administrations come and 
go, but patronage goes on forever. To the 


initiated the voice of the circular was that 
the names of those who did not “contrib- 
ute” to Robin Hood’s exchequer would be 
duly noted, and although giving was purely 
voluntary, and though, of course, giving 
or declining to give would not in any way 
affect a man’s tenure of his office, yet-—yet 
—and the secretary was, very respectfully, 
an obedient servant. 

If Mr. THuRMAN’s party should obtain 
command of the patronage, we suspect 
that its Congressional Committee’s secretary 
would specify the precise sum expected, and 
expected under a very summary process of 
removal in case of delinquency. For the 
Senator’s purpose in this investigation, how- 
ever, he must somehow connect the raising 
of the money with its misuse in the elec- 
tion. That is a branch of the inquiry which 
he would probably find exceedingly difficult 
to pursue. But if Mr. TourMaAN would join 
in procuring a real remedy for the evil illus- 
trated by Mr. GorHaw’s circular, it would be 
as good a public service as he has ever done. 





PERSONAL, 


Tus name of Mr. G. W. Cumps, of the Phila- 
delphia , having been mentioned in con- 
nection with the mission to Berlin aes 
speaking by authority, says: ‘Mr. Curps 
would not the Berlin mission or any oth- 
er office. - His rule on that subject for his own 
conduct is inflexible. On two occasions when 
he has been absent in Europe he has left with 
me authority in writing to say.‘no’ to any sug- 

estions of his name for office, and I had to use 
t he eo - higgodl that a Tong as he is the 

0 er of an indepentent news both 

uty and policy demand that he should | en- 
tirely free from such entangling alliance as the 
one of any office would bring.’’ 

—A London correspondent states, on author- 
ity worthy of high consideration, that on the 
re-assembling of Parliament in February, an in- 
timation will be made in both-Houses that in 
consequence of her recent bereavement, and 
from other considerations of a personal natu 
the Queen has decided to relinquish the reins o 

wer _ favor of the Prince of Wales as Prince 


—Our venerable contemporary, the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, now in the eighty-fifth 
year of its publication id to ite stockholders 
on the Ist instant a dividend of $38 75 per share. 
The Commercial is, in very deed, in a green and 
bag po old — under the management of 

r. HastTines acquired a larger circulation 
than it ever had before. Although decidedly Re- 
Pana in tone, it nevertheless is conspicuous 
for its independence, much to the annoyance of 
those partisans who view with disgust any step- 
ping ooet the party traces. 

—The Buffalo rier, vow in its thirty-fifth 
year, opens the new year in new typographical 
attire. The Courier is among the ablest papers of 
the country, and was never more ably conducted 
than since it came under the editorship of that 
fine t and scholar, Davip Gray. 

—A successor to THACKERAY’s tuneful Police- 
man X has been discovered in. one Se t 
Pgox, of the London police. This present lau- 
reate of the force does not, however, confine 
himself to ballad poetry. He has written a work 
called “On Duty”—not an essay, but an epic— 
of no fewer than 366 stanzas. On tivo classes of 
his fellow-creatures his divine wrath is freely ex- 
pended—one: 

“The brutal London 


There’s no viler race ’ 
And a fearful. task it is to keep them down.” 


And the other, we regret to say, the reporter: 
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it was true, 
Would often be less edified than shocked.” 


How unlike their brethren of New York must 
be the London police reporters ! 

—Among the clever speeches delivered at the 
recent annual dinner of the New England Socie- 
ty in this city, that of Mr. Cuauncey M. Dr- 
PEW was conspicuous for wit, tact, and good 


. ful manufacturer in New 





sense. Indeed, Mr. Depew has come to be re- 
garded as one of the readiest and best occasional 
speakers in New York. A contemporary says 
of him, very justly: ‘‘Mr. Derew is a natural 
orator. He is equally effective on the stump or 
in the festive hall, before a vast multitude or a 
select few. There is no theme which he can not 
decorate with choice flowers of rhetoric, no oc- 
casion to which he is not equal. He never makes 
a failure; no surroundings can disconeert li!in, 
no untoward circumstances disturb the silvery 
thread of his fluent discourse. This speech was 
one of his happiest efforts, and fully sustained 
his 9 and well-deserved reputation.’’ 

—Mr. Epmunp Yarss, in the following note 
to Colonel Forney, acknowledges the great prac- 
tical value of his trip to these United States : 


“1 Yous Sraast, Covent Gauven, Loxpon, W.C., 
December 11, 1878. 


“My pear Forney,—I am delighted to hear that 
Progress is established, and doing s0 well. .shall al- 
ways think of it as an offshoot from this poowet tree, 

take interest in it accordingly. One thing is cer- 


in, 

such kirdness —— there would have been no World. 
“T send you my Christmas number, which is selling 

enormously. ours sincerely, 


—The London Spectator, one of the leading 
weeklies of England, alludes in very compli- 
mentary terms to Mr. Apranam 8. Hewitt’s 
address on ‘‘The Mutual Relations of Capital 
and Labor,” recently read before the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Congress at Cincinnati, and 
says: “Mr. Hewirt’s name is familiar to our 

ublic as that of the member of Congress for 

e Tenth District of New York city, and one 
of the ablest and most trusted members of the 
late House of Representatives. It may not, how- 
ever, be fa ey Boag known that he is a large 
iron-master in New Jersey, as well as a success- 
ork, and therefore an 
berry of labor on a large scale. That his 
mind been working on the labor ques- 
tion is clear from the faci that, if we remember 
rightly, he was the only foreigner who gave ev- 
idence eleven years ago before our first Trade- 
unions Commission. At any rate, his evidence 
attracted more attention than that of almost any 
other witness, and even after the interval of ten 
eventful years is still very well worth careful 
study.”’ age peo “ commends his co-oper- 
ative ideas to the consideration of English em- 
ployers of labor and work-people.” 


Epauunp Yarzs.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Cowerzss : Both Houses re-assembled, after the holi- 


zens in their right to vote for Con en. In the 
House, Mr. Acklen, of Louisiana, asked for an investi- 
tion of certain made inst him, but the 


‘louse voted that it had no je iction.—On the Sth, 
introduced a bill to reduce the price of 

_ lands within railroad limits to $1 25 per acre. 
mator Edmunds submitted a joint rule providing that 
no bill passed the three days of the session 
shall be phere LL either House to the other for concur- 


8 vote in each 
denied certain newspaper 
of Gregan. in Sone aaparned’ ary 0» te ar 

, On the an- 

nouncement of the death of tative H e, 
of Georgia, and the House 0 business.—In 
the Senate, on the 9th, the on eeeeenon Bill 
iting, tor an. inaeiry so 10 

or an inquiry as to 

w Secretary had complied with the 
law requiring the use of silver in paying the interest 
on — debt. In the House, the funeral of Rep- 
resentative t took place. No business was 


one. 
The New York State Legislature met in the new 
itol on the 7th inst., but only the Senate organ- 
The Assemb! ized on the 9th, and elected 
er. The Governor's Message 


was received and in both Houses. 

The Connecticut are, on the 9th inst., elect- 
ed the Republican ticket, as follows : Governor, 
Charies B. Andrews ; t-Governor, David Gal- 


‘ tenan 
lap; Secretary of State, David Torrance; Comptroller, 
Chauncey Howard. ‘ . 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ee 


Suxze A11, the fugitive Ameer of Afghanistan, reach- 
ed Mazar-i-Sharif on Christmas-day, with the Russian 
General Roagonoff. He persisted in proceeding to St. 
aeons | The bee ny Ho India phs that it 
is ram: that Yakoob Khan, finding himself power- 
less in Cabool, is to follow father in his 
flight.—General berts phs that he reached 
Kakubi on the 6th inst., and that the Deputy-Govern- 
or of Khost came there to pay his respects. The next 
day the general made an attack upon some hostile 
tri who opposed his progress, and killed 300 of 
them. He also captured 100 prisoners, a quantity of 
grain, and a large nuimber of cattle.—The band of Ma- 

oad Waziris who recently made an incursion into 
British territory, plund the inhabitants, burned a 
tank, and retreated to the hills, has been cut off with 
heavy loss. The Kh Pass is now quiet. The 
British the Suleiman Khel marauders, and 
killed seventy of them ; the British lost two killed and 
ten wou! This important operation will, it is ex- 
pected, produce quiet on the frontier. 

The plague in istrakhen is assuming serious pro- 

— tives ~ a _ contagion to 

ree adjacen Morn prt warantine has been pro- 
claimed in the district of Enotaievsk. There have been 
400 deaths from the disease up to the 4th inst. 

The ublicans achieved a great triumph in the 
Sena elections in France on the Sth inst. Of 
forty-seven Conservatives whose terms expired, only 
thirteen were re-elected. All the retiring Republicaus 
were re-elected. Fifteen Conservatives were chosen, 
and sixty-four ene. The Republican majority 
in the Senate will be about aap eee. Fifty-six Con- 
servatives elected in 1876 received 15,646 votes, where- 
as,in 1879 ay om 4 obtained 3908 votes, thus losin 
12,488 votes. Nineteen Republicans elected in 187 
received 5686 votes, and in 1879 received 20,262, thus 
gaining 14,626 votes. 

The elections in Denmark for members of the Folke- 
thing resulted in the defeat of the Radical leader, Tau- 
ber. The Moderate Left lost fourteen seats, of which 


the Right seven. The Radical Left lost six 
seats to the t, and the latter lost two seats. 
J Moncasi, who attempted to assassinate the 


uan 
King of on the 25th of October last, was exe- 
“The Bey of Tunis has i 
sent a pleaipotentiary to Par- 
is to arrange the difference hg ag The French 
government is not satisfied with this, and demands an 
apology to es French pee ~~ a of oe ne 
‘ending fanc nariez, an regard: the 
ite with M. Desancy. ~— " 
of Holland was married to Princess Em- 
ieck-Pyrmont on the 7th inst. 
The British steamer Bayard, which sailed from New 
Orleans on the 4th ult. for Rouen, France, foundered 
at me A six days out, All but two of her crew 
were ~4 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART, MEMORIAL HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Drawn py A. B. Frost.—[Sex Pace 65.] 
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“TELL ME!”—[By W. Ottvsr, rrom tHe Exnrsition IN THE FRENCH GALLERY. } 


“TELL ME!” 


Tae tender confidences of girlish friendship are 
not lightly to be made the subject of a stranger’s 
curious. speculations, but we can not look at the 
attitude of these two maidens, seated on a bench 
at the sea-side; the. one forgetful of her pitcher, 
the other of her knitting, both intent upon that 
engrossing. theme, a -confessed love affair, 
without trying to guess .the-purport of their con- 
versation. t one of them is deeply in love 
with somebody, or imagines herself to be in love 
with him, may be read in the soft but steadfast 
gaze directed nowhere, the air of fondly rapt dis- 
traction, the folded hands, and passive expectancy 


with which she meditates upon the absent idol of 
her. affections, The other girl has not yet been 
told who Ae is, and she is neither more nor less 
inquisitive upon such matters than the generality 
of her sex. “Tell me!” or rather, at least, “Only 
tell me! You know. J never will .tell any body 
else.” This is the burden of her persuasive en- 
treaty, which is pretty sure to earn its desired 
boon of a communication of her friend’s secret. 
Let us hope that it will be received with gen- 
erous sympathy, and also that there will be a 
happy future in store for a couple of true lovers, 
while the confidante may, in due time, be called 
upon to officiate as a bride-maid at the village 
church, 


ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tae beautiful building known as Memorial 
Hall, in the Centennial grounds at Philadelphia, 
contains a very interesting collection of speci- 
mens belonging to the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art and to the Industrial School in North Broad 
Street. The first comprises an extensive assort- 
ment of articles in porcelain, bronze, etc., taste- 
fully and conveniently arranged for inspection 
and study in the main hall of the building, while 
other rooms are devoted to special collections 
from India, China, Japan, and other countries, to 
specimens of artistic furniture, and to architect- 
ural designs and decorations, The collection at- 


tracts much attention, and serves the excellent 
purpose of keeping up popular interest in the 
arts that enable families to beautify their homts 
at a moderate expense. 

The small engraving at the lower right-hand 
corner of the page shows the drawing class 
of the’ Industrial School—an institution which 
has done good service in the interests of art ed- 
ucation in its various branches. At present we 
are not able to compete with the older countries 
of Europe in the products of industrial art; but 
the institutions of this character that are spring- 
ing up in our larger towns and cities, if efficiently 
managed and supported, will soon enable us to ri- 
val them successfully. 
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VIXEN. 
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' CHAPTER XX. 
THE YOwW I8 VOWED. 


Onty a chosen few had been bidden to Mrs. 
Tempest’s wedding. She had told all her friends 
that she meant every thing to be done very qui- 
etly. 

x There is so much that is saddening in my 
position,” she said, pensively. But she was re- 
solved that those guests who were asked to lend 
their countenance to her. espousals should be the 
very best people. 

Lord and Lady Ellangowan had been asked, 
and had accepted, and their presence alone would 
lend dignity to the occasion. Colonel and Mrs. 
Carteret, from Copse Hall, the Chopnells, of Chop- 
nell Park, and about half a dozen other repre- 
sentative land-owners and commoners made up 
the list. ; 

“There is such a satisfaction in knowing they 
are all the best people,” Mrs. Tempest said to 
Captain Carmichael, when they went over the 
list together. 

His own friends were but two, Major Pontor- 
son, his best man, and a clerical Vousin, with a 
portly figure and a port-winy nose, who was to 
assist Mr. Scobel in the marriage service. 

It was a very pretty wedding, the neighbor- 
hood declared unanimously, despite the absence 
of that most attractive feature in more youthful 
bridals—a string of girlish bride-maids. The lit- 
tle church at Beechdale was a bower of summer 
flowers. The Abbey House conservatories had 
been emptied; the Ellangowans had sent a wag- 
on-load of ferns and exotics. The atmosphere 
was heavy with the scent of yellow roses and 
stephanotis. 

Violet stood among the guests pale as marble, 
no gleam of color on her cheeks ex the wa- 
vering hues reflected from the painted windows 
in the low Gothic chancel, the ruddy gold of her 
hair shining under the Vandyck hat with its 
sweeping feather. She was the loveliest thing 
in that crowded church, whither le had come 
from ten miles off to see Squire Tempest’s widow 
matried ; but she had a spectral look in the faint 
light of the chancel, and seemed as strange an 
image at this wedding as the ghost of Don Ra- 
miro at Donna Clara’s bridal dance. 

Violet did not leok like the malevolent fairy 
in the old story, but she had a look and air which 
told every one that this marriage was distasteful 
to her. 

When all was over, and the register had been 
signed in the vestry, Captain Carmichael came 
up to her, with both hands extended, before all 
the company. 

“My dear Violet, I am your father now,” he 
said. “You shall not find me wanting in my 
duty.” 

She drew back involuntarily ; and then, see- 
ing herself the focus of so many eyes, suffered 
him to touch the tips of her fingers. 

“ You are very kind,” she said. “A daughter 
can have but one father, and mine is dead. I 
hope you will be a good husband to my mother. 
That is all I can desire of you.” 

All the best people heard this speech, which 
was spoken deliberately, in a low, clear voice, and 
they decided inwardly that whatever kind of wife 
Captain Carmichael might have won for himself, 
he had found his match in his step-daughter. 

Now came the drive to the Abbey House, which 
had put on a festive air, and where smartly dress- 
ed servants were lending their smiles to a day 

which they all felt to be the end of a peaceful 
and comfortable era, and the beginning of an 
age of uncertainty. It was like that day at Ver- 
sailles when the Third Estate adjourned to the 
Tennis Court, and the French Revolution began. 
People smiled, and were pleased at the new move- 
ment and expectancy in their lives, knowing not 
what was coming. 

“We are bound to be livelier, anyhow, with a 
military master,” said Pauline. 

“A little more company in the house wouldn't 
come amiss, certainly,” said Mrs. Trimmer. 

“T should like to see our Champagne cellar 
better stocked,” remarked Forbes, the butler. 
“ We're behind the times in our sparkling wines.” 

Captain Carmichael entered the old oak-pan- 
elled hall with his wife on his arm, and felt him- 
self master of such a house as a man might dream 
of all his life and never attain. Money could not 
have bought it. Taste could not have created it. 
The mellowing hand of time, the birth and death 
of many generations, had made it beautiful. 

The wedding breakfast was as other wedding 
feasts. People ate and drank and made believe 
to be intensely glad, and drank more sparkli 
wine than was good for them at that abnorma! 
hour, and began to feel sleepy before the speech- 
es, brief as they were, had come toanend. The 
August sun shone in upon the banquet, the creams 
and jellies languished and collapsed in the sultry 
air. The wedding cake was felt to be a nuisance. 
The cracker bonbons exploded faintly in the lan- 
guid hands of the younger guests, and those ri- 
diculous mottoes, which could hardly amuse any 
one out of Earlswood Asylum, were looked at 
a shade more contemptuously than usual. The 
weather was too warm for enthusiasm. And Vi- 
olet’s pale set face was almost as disheartening 
as the skeleton at an Egyptian banquet. When 
Mrs. Tempest retired to put on her travelling 
dress Violet went with her—a filial attention the 
mother had in no wise expected. 

“ Dear girl,” she said, squeezing her daughter's 
hand, “ to-day is not to make the slightest dif- 
ference.” 

“T hope not, mamma,” answered Viocet, grave- 





ly; “ but one can never tell what is in the future. 
God t you may be happy!’ 

«hm suse it will Sean enn fault if I am not 
happy with Conrad,” said the wife of an hour; 
“and, oh, Violet, my constant prayer will be to 
see you more attached to him.” : 

Violet made no reply, and here happily Pauline 
brought the fawn-colored travelling dress, em- 
broidered with poppies and corn-flowers in their 
natural colors, after the style of South Kensing- 
ton—a dress so distractingly lovely that it natu- 
rally put an end to serious conversation. The 
whole costume had been carefully t out, 
a fawn-colored parasol, edged with ostrich feath- 
ers, a fawn-colored bonnet, fawn-colored Hessian 
boots, fawn-colored Swedish with ten but- 
tons—all prepared for the edification of railway 
guards and porters, and Scotch innkeepers and 
their valetaille. 

Verily, there are some games which seem hard- 
ly worth the candle that lights the players. And 
there was once upon a time an eccentric noble- 
man who was accounted maddest in that he made 
his wife dress herself from head to foot in one 
color. Other times, other manners. 

Violet staid with her mother to the last, re- 
ceived the last embrace—a fond and tearful one 
—and watched the carriage drive away from 
the porch amidst a shower of rice. And then all 
was over. The best people were bidding her a 
kindly good-by. Carriages drove up quickly, and 
in a quarter of an hour every one was gone ex- 
cept the vicar and his wife. Vixen found her- 
self standing between Mr. and Mrs. Scobel, look- 
ing blankly at the old hearth, where an artistic 
group of ferns and scarlet geraniums replaced 
the friendly winter fire. 

“Come and spend the evening with us, dear,” 
said Mrs. Scobel, kindly; “it will be so lonely for 

here.” 

But Violet 4 poqree a headache—a plea which 
was confirmed by her pale cheeks and the dark 
rings round her eyes. : 

“T shall be better at home,” she said. “Til 
come and see you in a day or two, if I may.” 

“Come whenever you like, dear. I wish you 
would come and stay with us altogether. 


escence. ; 

“Poor mamma!” sighed Violet. “Iam afraid 
I have been very unkind.” 

And then she looked absently round the old 
familiar hall, and her eye lighted on the squire’s 
favorite chair, which still stood in its place by 
the hearth. Her eyes filled with sudden tears. 
She fancied she could see a — 
ting there. The squire in his red coat, long 
hunting whip across his knee, his 


squeezed ) 
her and the vicar a hurried good-by, and ran out 
of the room, leaving them looking after her pity- 


ingly. 
“ Poor J said the vicar’s wife, “ how keen- 


“cc Ah Yr sigh 
in favor of second marriages. The widow is 
happier if she so abide, after my judgment, as St. 
Paul says.” 


followed by that faithful companion. 
had shut and locked the door, she flung herself 
on the ground, regardless of Madame Theodore’s 
masterpiece, and clasped her arms round the dog’s 
thick neck, and buried her face in his soft hi 





“Oh, A I have not a friend in the world 
but you !” she sobbed. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


WAR TO THE KNIFE. 


A srrance stillness came upon the Abbey 
House after Mrs. Tempest’s wedding. Violet re- 
ceived a few invitations and calls from 
friends who pitied her solitude ; but the best peo- 
ple were for the most part away from home in 
August and September; some no farther than 
Bournemouth or Weymouth ; others ing the 
mountainous districts of Europe in search of the 
picturesque or the fashionable. 

Violet did not want society. She made ex- 
cuses for refusing all invitations. The solitude 
of her life did not afflict her. If it could have 
continued forever,.if Captain Carmichael and her 
mother could have wandered about the: earth, 
and left her in peaceful of the Abbey 
House, with the old servants, old horses, old 
all things undisturbed as in her father’s time, 
she would have been happy. It was the idea 
of change, a new and w master in her fa- 
ther’s place, which tortured her. Any delay 
which kept off that evil hour was a blessed re- 
lief; but, alas! the evil hour was coming; it was 
close at hand, inevitable. That autumn proved 
exceptionally fine. Scotland cast aside her man- 
tle of mist and cloud, and dressed herself in sun- 
shine. The Trossachs blossomed as the rose. 
Gloomy gray glens and mountains put on an ap- 
parel of light. Mrs. Tempest wrote her daugh- 
ter rapturous letters about the tour. 

“We move about very slowly,” she said, “so 
as not to fatigue me. Conrad’s attention is more 
than words can describe. I can see that even 
the waiters are touched by it. He telegraphs be- 
forehand to all the hotels, so that we have always 
the best rooms. He thinks nothing too good for 
me. It is quite saddening to see a herd of trav- 
ellers sent away houseless every evening. The 
fine weather is bringing crowds to the Highlands. 
We could not have travelled at a more favorable 





when I dis- 


is a dress fit for a lady.’ There are scandalous 
wretches who declare that Theodore began life as 
kitchen-maid in an Irish inn, but I, for one, will 
never believe it. Such taste as hers indicates a 
refined iture.” 

With such letters as these did Mrs. Carmichael 
comfort her absent daughter. Vixen replied as 
best she might, with scraps of news about the 

rich and poor, the dogs, horses, and 

_ It was hateful to her to have to direct 
letters to Mrs. Carmichael. 

on. ‘Vixen rode from early 

rambled in the forest for 
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late, it was because nature went against them. 


rs. Sad thoughts 
ted her less cruelly in the great wood. 
There was a brightness and life in the forest 


he had been revelling in a bath of freshest 
water; pleasant to see him race up to a serious- 
minded pig, and scrutinize that stolid animal 
closely, and then leave him to his sordid researches 
after edible roots with open contempt, as who 
should say, “Can the same scheme of creation 
include me and that vulgar brute ?” 

All things had been set in order for the return 
of the newly married couple. Mrs. Trimmer had 
her dinner ready to be put in hand at a moment’s 
notice. Violet felt that the end of her peaceful 
life was very near. How would she bear the 
change? How would she be able to behave her- 
self decently? Well, she would try her best, 
Heaven giving her strength. That was her last 
resolve. She would not make the poor frivolous 


unhappy. 
“Forgive me, beloved father, if I am civil to 
the usyrper,” she said. “It will be for my moth. 








er’s sake. You were always tender and indulgent 
to her; you would not like to sec her af 
These were Vixen’s thoughts one bright 
tember morning, as she sat at her lonely little 
breakfast table in the-sunny window of her den, 
with Argus by her side, intensely watchful of 
every morsel of bread and butter she ate, 
he had already been accommodated with half 
loaf 


She was more amiably disposed than usual this 
morning. She had made up her mind to make 
the best of a painful position. 

“T shall always hate him,” she told herself, 
meaning Captain Carmichael ; “‘ but I will begin 
a career of Christian-like h isy, and try to 
make other people believe that I like him. No, 


Argus,” as the big paw t her arm p) y 
—‘ no; now really this yl greediness, You 
can’t be hungry.” 


A piteous whine, as of a dog on the brink of 
starvation, seemed to gainsay her. Just then the 
door opened, and the middle-aged footman entered. 

“Oh, if you please, miss, Bates says would you 
like to see Bullfinch ?” 

“To see Bullfinch!” echoed Vixen. “What's 
the matter? Is he ill? Is he hurt?” 

“No, miss; but Bates thought as how maybe 
you'd like to see ’un before he goes away, He’s 
sold.” 

Vixen turned very pale. She started up, and 
stood for a few moments silent, with her strong 
young hands clinched, just as she gripped them 
on the reins sometimes when Arion was running 
away with her and there were bogs in front. 

“Tl come,” she said, in a half-suffocated voice. 

“ He has sold my father’s horse, after all,” she 
said to herself, as she went toward the stables. 
“Then I shall hate him openly all my life. Yes, 
every body shall know that I hate him.” 

She found the stables in — a. 
There were two strangers, Se ah ing men, 
standing in front of Bullfinch’s loose bes, wad all 
the stable-men had come out of their various holes, 


indignant. 
“There isn’t a finer horse in the county,” he 
"een wieed sea to send him out of it.” 
ixen ed straight up to the men, 
who touched ale sete, wale eda 
ingly ; her dark blue cloth dress fitted her like a 


chestnut hair wound into a crown of 
top of her head. The severe simp 
dress set off her fresh young beauty. 

“ She’s the prettiest chestnut filly I've seen for 
a long time,” one of the grooms said of her after- 
ward. ‘“ Thorough-bred to the tips of her ears.” 

“Who has bought the horse ?” 
thoritatively. 

“ My master, Lord Mallow, miss,” answered the 
superior of the men. “ You negdn’t be anxious 
about him; he’ll have a rare good home.” - . 

“ Will you let me see the order for taking him 
away ?” 

“Your has got it, miss.” ~ 

Bates showed her a sheet of paper on which 
Captain Carmichael had written : 


“ Trossacus Horst, September 1, 1870. 
“The bay horse Bullfinch is to be delivered, 
with clothing, etc., to Lord Mallow’s groom. 
“ C. CaRMICHAEL.,” 


Vixen perused this paper with a countenance 
full of suppressed rage. 

“Does your master give much money for this 
horse ?” she asked, turning to the . 

“T haven’t heard how much, miss,” course 
the man knew the sum toa penny. “But I be- 
lieve it’s a tidyish lot.” 


“T don’t suppose I have as much in the 
world,” said Vixen, “or I'd buy my 's horse 
of Captain Carmichael, since he is so badly in 


want of money, and keep him at a farm.” 
“T. beg your pardon, miss,” said the groom. 


and my lord bought the hoss on hearsay; and I 
must say I don’t think he’ll be disappointed in 
him.” 


in October, if he turns out 
to my lord’s satisfaction.” if 

“You are going to take him by rail? 

“Yes, miss.” 

“He has never been by rail in his life. It will 
kill him,” cried Vixen, 

“Oh no, it won’t, miss. Don’t be frightened 
about him. We shall have a padded box, and 
every thing tip-top. He’ll be as snug and as 
tight as a sardine in its case. We'll get him to 
Leicestershire as fresh as paint.” 

Vixen went into the loose box where Bullfinch, 
all unconscious of his fate, was idly m a 
mouthful of upland meadow hay. She 
down his noble head and laid her cheek against 
his broad forehead, and let her tears rain on him 
unheeded. There was no one to see her in that 
dusky loose box. The grooms were clustered at 
the stable door, talking together. She was free 
to linger over her parting with the horse that her 
father had loved. She wound her arms about 
his arched neck, and let him lick her hand. 

“Oh, Bullfinch, have youa memory? Will you 
be sorry to find yourself in a strange stable ?” ‘she 
asked, looking into the animal’s full soft eyes 
with a pathetic earnestness in her own. 


tenance, 
gc ap groom. “Please be kind to him,” 
8 i pping a sovereign into the man’s 
ready hand. ses 


“No fear of that, miss,” he sald. “There are 
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very few Christians that have as good a time of 

it a Our ’6sses.” = Aare 

. That sovereign, taken iti conjiinétion with the 

donor’s beauty, quite Lord Mallow’s 

stud groom, and very bought Violet Tem- 
&@ coronet. 
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£ ag Hon Nile was the 
mystery of the Middle Ages, Rome, Oa 
even the Arabs, seem to have known nothing 
the immense that existed beyond the 
g the vast Sethnge patente chp card we 
— harelie trital 

of miles to “ge tino te Nile 
carrying the waters of the Nyanzii to 
en re Re tires Seat ak 


of the . Nearly fifteen hundred miles from 
its mouth is Khartoom, where the river divides into 
two affluents that come from the heart of the 
¢ontinent—one is the White Nile, the other the 
Blue. The Blue is a bright, clear, rapid stream 
adn gag At Khartoom it has a 
swift, . It seems the real continua- 
tion of the Nile; and Bruce in the last century 
ee eae ee 
at its source, and fancled he had reached the 
famous spring-head of the river. He 
claimed to be the discoverer of the sources of the 
Nile, and was mistaken. But the White Nile, the 
other branch, was long It is a slow, 
a ee mouth by an island, 
ite and volume scarcely to be discerned un- 
til one embarks upon its waters. Brvow neglect- 
ed it. It was not until 1827 that a French trav- 
eller, M. Lixawr, visited it, explored its shores for 
some hundred miles, and brought it to the notice 
of the Egyptians. From that time it grew rapid- 
Bashy homme: dyed mal aba 
ivory; its shores were found to be populous and 
prosperous; the tian traders cov rav- 
pe hog of the slave-trade, and 


Louis XIV. or Na- 
POLEON, at least in degree. The Emperor of 
Uganda is the state, the law; his nobility his 
cooks and barbers; they grovel on the ground 
before him, whine, make strange noises. He cut 
off his subjects’ heads for pastime, enforced upon 
them all an attention to dress, form, obedience, 
ceremonial, that strongly recalls the usages of 
Versailles, His thousands of wives lived in com- 


the lord of er a Pd 
many | 
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as one might su no 
One who feeds on human 


rought back a report of high ta- 
ble-lands, of mountains covered with snow, of 
vast lakes; and to Messrs, Resmann and Krapr 
we owe the first step in the discovery of the mys- 
tery of the continent, The attempt to reach the 
sotitces of the Nile from Gondokoro was appar- 
—— abandoiied ; all future travellers would start 


thé édstern coast; and follow the path so 


natural, yet so long concealed. It is It to 

see, now that the way is pointed out, Why tio Bu- 

ropean had before attempted to ascend the slow- 

ly rising country from the coast, why the Portu- 

had never explored it, or the Arabs, the 

and Abyssinians, When once the dis- 
miselotidties had i 


ill; Sexe went on alone, and reached the shores 
of aii inittienss inland. sea, said to be four hun- 
crates ; =i is hundred— 
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liad reached a point about five hun- 
Gondokoro when he was forced 
more, in 1860, Sprxe set out with 
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robbers, savages, disease, dea: e 
native tyrarits; the horrors of the waste; no . 
ly hand was near; except atriong the natives. But 
here they were evidently of over- 
Sie Sak See nee hare See nea oven 
the wilds of Africa. On the fair uplands of 
Karagwé they met with a liberal » & fine 
country, hills covered with cattle, a delightful re- 
down to the lake. The next king 

met with was Mresa of Uganda; it was at 
his court on the upper shore of the Victoria Ny- 
ee ee ee 
courtesy, the ony ee despotisms 
of Asia and Europe, Mrezsa, king of the lakes, 
had made all his people neat in their dress of 
bark cloth, their robes of antelope skin ; they were 
quick and in their movements, at the peril 
of their lives. grovelled on the earth, whined 
like happy dogs when their master awarded them 
@ present or a whipping. Mrxsa was a young 
man of twenty-five. He was fond of yachting, 
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. are low, marshy, covered with reeds, its form that 
of a boy’s Oe, Oe ee ee eee | 


rectly south. The climate is healthful, 


Indian Ocean, and 
period connect the head of the Nile with the har- 
bors of Zanzibar. 

Soon SpeKE was anxious to press on to the 
haunts of civilization, the bearer of extraordinary 
news. He yeosed, See Se delay, down the 
fair waters of the White Nile, left it to cross the 
country to Gondokoro, was met there with wild, 
joyful surprise by Baxer (1863). His wonderful 
discovery filled the world with curiosity and de- 
light ; yet it should be remembered to their honor 
that it was the two modest missionaries who first 


saw “the silver-crowned summits” of the heart. 
of Africa. ons ae the path to Uganda has | 
become familiar to Christian and Arab, the slave- 


trader, the éxplorer ; Livivestons, Sranuey, Ba- 
KER, added to the progress of knowledge. The 
chain of lakes was defined, the table-lands de- 
scribed : the sources of the Nile are as well known 
at last as those of the Hudson. 

Yet one question remained, perhaps the most 
important of all: Did any t river flow from 
the central lakes into the Atlantic? To decide 
it Srantey threw himself into the wildest haunts 
of the negro, the unknown centre of the conti- 
nent, sailed down the mighty discovered 
another Mississippi, gave itto mankind. It seems 
the last great achievement in exploration. There 
is nothing left to rival it. No other river re- 
mains to be discovered. The earth is exhausted. 
The heroes of travel must sigh for new worlds of 
wonder. It is impossible to say what may be the 


. 





future history of these immense outlets of traffic 
and travel, these mighty rivets that nearly meet 
in the lakes of Middle Africa; of the fair and 
fertile region so recently discovered, so well suit. 
ed to the wants of man. Imagination may paint 
the Congo and the White Nile converted into 
scéniés of busy trade, their banks lined with vil- 
lnges, their settrees joined by canals, their cities 
splendid, their people content. Yet it is doubt- 
ful if any age can show a more perfect solution 
of a great problem. One regrets that the mys- 
tery of Africa exists no more. 
Evoerne Lawrence. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the niary volumes published within 
the past twenty-five years by the United States 
government to illustrate geological and other 
explorations, there are none which exceed in 
ty hical beauty dif@ general execution the 

uarto upon the systematic géot of the for- 
tieth gree by Mr. Clarence Krné, the geol- 
ogist in charge of the survey. This work was 
commenced by Mr. Krne@ in 1867, and has thus 
occupied eleven years in the prosecution. Al- 
though marked Vol. I., this is the last, and con- 
tains the a of the general results of the 
remaining five. The volume embraces over 800 
pests; nted in the admirable t; phy of 

ne best work of the government print co pa Ro 
and is illustrated by twenty-eight plates, and 
twelve analytical i 1 of admira- 
ble execution. é value of the work in a sct- 
entific point of view is shown by the fact that it 
is the erowning labor of the author. For an 
analysis of this volume reference must be had 
to the American Journal of Science, the American 
Naturalist, and other si serials. 





We have already referred on several occasions 
to the excellent plan adopted by the Zoological 
Society of the Netherlands for carrying on deep- 
sea research by means of a portable Leborasory 
whieh can be readily moved from place to place, 
arid set ep oe as to furnish the necessary facili- 
ties to . During the summer of 
1878 the station was on the island of Terschelling, 
in the Zuyder-Zee, and during the two months 
it was in operation it was visited by a number 
of specialists. 





Deteg the past summer discoveries of a very 
interesting series of fossil forests were made by 
WruiaM H. Homes, of the Hayden Geologic 
Survey. The fact of the occurretice of abundant 
fossil wood, and in some places of fossil tranks 
in situ, had been noted by former visitors to the 
Yellowstone Park, but nothing had been learned 
of the manner in which the forests had been pre- 
served, neither had their great extent been sus- 


ted. 
Pot is found that an extensive series of forests 
has been buried in the patency A formations 
of the volcanic tortiony, especially in the region 
drained by the East Fork of the Yellowstone. 
From the bottom to the top of the highest cliffs 
rows of upright trunke may be seen, weathered 
out and ranged along the ledges like the col- 
— of a temple. 

sroughout a long period of subsidence a 
constant alternation of land and sea seems to 
have been kept - by the irregular deposition 
of fragmentary volcanic products, so that. num- 
berless forests grew and sank, one after another, 
beneath the sea. Fully 4000 feet of the tree- 
bearing strata were formed before the final up- 
ward movement n. These same strata now 
cap some. of the highest ranges -of the Rocky 
Mountains, and cover an area of upward of 10,000 
square miles. The silicified trunks are in many 
cases from twenty to thirty feet high, and fairly 
rival the giant trees of California in dimensions. 


We have already referred to the discovery by 
Captain JoHANNESEN of a new island in the Aro- 
tic Ocean. Few persons engaged in the com- 
mercial marine have made as many important 
observations and discoveries as Captain Jonan- 
NESEN in the course of his various trips to the 

lar seas in search of the walrus. He reports 

at during his cruise in 1878 the sea north of 
Nova Zembla and the Kara Sea were remarka- 
bly free from ice, in consequence of the con- 
stant southwest winds, and that the boundary 
of the firm ice must have been very far north. 
With a steamer he thinks he might have been 
able to penetrate further north than Franz Jo- 
seph Land. 


The expedition organized by the committee 
of the African Exploration Fund, under Mr. A. 
Keira Jounston, of which we have already 
made mention, left England in the early part of 
November, with the special object of exploring 
the country between the eastern coast of Africa 
and the northern end of Lake Nyassa. Mr. 
JOHNSTON is accompanied by Mr. J. THomson, 
a young geologist and naturalist. The expedi- 
tion will start from a point twenty-five miles 
south of Zanzibar, and proceed to the above- 
named place on Lake Nyassa,a distance of 350 
miles, and then will undertake the examination 
of a mountain range said to be 15,000 feet in 
height to the northeast of the lake. After this 
is completed, should the resoprces permit, a re- 
gion 190 miles in width, between e Nyassa 
and the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, will 
be explored. 








The Royal Geographical Society is about pub- 
lishing a new monthly series, under the title of 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the first number to appear in January, 1879. 





Mr. PouraKorr, an eminent Russian investi- 
_— has lately found in Russia rough stone 
mplements of the paleolithic period, and so mix- 
ed with the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
and fossil ox as to prove without doubt the co- 
existence of man with these extinct mammals. 





An neorsege J addition to the collections of 
the National Museum in Washington consists 
of a large specimen of the spiny shark (Zchino- 
rhinus spinosus), belonging toa family, genus, and 
species hitherto unknown in North America. It 
was obtained by Mr. E. E. 8max1, of Province- 
town, Massachusetts, from Mr. ABBorT, who had 
found it stranded on the shores of Cape Cod. 
The specimen is about eight feet in length, and 
is unusually stout in proportion, and, as a special 
peculiarity, is covered with spinous points, each 








resting on a plate inserted in the skin, something 
like the scales of the sturgeon. 

A mould has been taken of the specimen, and 
a cast will be made im papier-maché, and added 
to the already very complete collection of mod- 
els of American.fishes in the National Museum. 
This fish is but little known, a few specimens 
only having been recorded as occurring on the 
coast of Europe. It is said, however, to be more 
abundant about the Cape of Good Hope. 


ee J. prime in a recent number of 
e Zoologischer Anzeiger, announces the fact of 
his having engaged in the preparation of a great 
work upon the cephalopods, or cuttle-fish fam- 
ily, and is very desirous of an opportunity of 
studying and comparing the Northern species, 
especially the coligo, the sepia, sepita, and rossia. 

most of which genera are known to occur off 
the coast of the United States. The eminence 
of Professor Cakns as a naturalist is a guarantee- 
on the subject of the use he will make of mate- 
rial of this kind submitted to-his criticism. 





Professor Lzrrm Apams has succeeded Pro- 
fessor HARKNESS in the chair of natural history 
{tt Queen’s College, Cork, leaving the Royal Coi- 
lege of Seience at Dublin for that purpose. Tiiis 
announcement is of some interest in this coun- 
try, as Professor ADAMS was stationed for many 

ears in New Brunswick, as surgeon in the Brit- 
sh army, where he collected materials for an at- 
tractive volume, entitled Field and Forest. Ram- 
bles, containing a great deal of information in 
regard to the wild animals of the Northern States 
and the British Provinces, 





An earnest a 1 is made for assistance to the 


fishermen of Heligoland, that curious little Brit- 
ish island off the German coast, which suffered 
very severely by a storm on the 15th of Novem- 
ber last, resulting in the loss of about fifteen 
boats, and a portion of the crews. 





We have briefly referred to a telegram received 


from Professor NorDENsKJOLD announcing his 
arrival at the mouth of the Lena on the 27th of 
August, and fuller details of the same date by 
letter addressed to Mr. Oscar Dickson, the pa- 
tron of the expedition. The Vega—Professor 
NoRDENSKJOLD’s vessel—left Dickson Harbor, 
at the mouth of the Yenisei, on the 10th of Au- 
gust, and reached Actinia Harbor, situated in a 
sound between Taimyr Island and the main- 
land, on the 14th, where they remained several 
days. An immense variety of interesting ma- 
rine invertebrates was taken by the dredge and 
trawl, although the higher forms of life were 
very rare, ~ the snow-bunting, a few waders, 
and two or three species of geese being at all 
conspicuous, 

Cape Chelyuskin was reached on the 19th, and 
on the 20th the route east by south was found 
impracticable on- account of drift ice; but the 
ice-field was escaped by sailing to the northwest, 
and land was sighted, which was found to be the 
northeastern extremity of the eastern Taimyr 
peninsula. The sea was completely free of ice, 
and a great variety of animal life was again met 
with, pom, ape several forms of crinoids. 
The voyage being continued, on the 24th of Au- 

st land was again seen, which proved to be an 


_island near the mouth of the river Katanga, 


whence the party proceeded to the mouth of the 
Lena, since which nothing has been heard from 
Professor NORDENSKJOLD, excepting a vague ru- 
mor brought by some whalers from Siberia to 
the effect that a large ship had been seen float- 
ing in the ice. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A voune man from the country was in town the oth- 
er day, and entered a photograph gallery to have his 
— taken. After seating him, the operator told 
iim Lp cen) eaperry expression. ‘“ Think of some- 
thing cheerful,” he said ; “think of your girl.” A ter- 
rible scowl took ion of the young man’s face, 
and jumping up, he exclaimed: “‘ Think of the deuce! 

e went home with another fellow last night, and 
she can go to thunder, tor me!” 





The English language is wonderful for its aptness 
of exp ion. When a number of men and women 
get together and look at each other from the sides of 
a room, that's called a sociable. When a hungry 
crowd calls upon a poor minister and eata him out of 
house and home, that’s calied a donation party. 





No one need get discouraged if he only remembers 
= he will always be worth $25 anyway—to medical 
sti nts, 





A Harp Tarne To sHarPen—The water's edge. 





An Irish agent having been instructed to raise rents, 
called a meeting of the tenants and apprised them of 
the intention. “ You can afford it,”"eald he: “see how 
— have risen.” Silence was broken by an old 

armer, who said, ‘“ Yes; there is no denying on that. 
It used to cost a pound to get an agent shot, and now, 
be jabers, it can’t be done under two.” The rents have 
not yet been raised. 





“Yea,” said a young lady, who was possessed of a 
fine voice, “I am often asked to appear in public, 
but—” “ But what ?" observed a friend. “Well,” she 
replied, “‘I should never be able to sustain my part, 
1 am so easily decomposed.” 





A young man with his first goatee may be said to 
have a tuft time of it. 





Why is a lazy man like a magician ?—Because h 
works by od - ¢ 





Ovrt or n1s Derrus.—“ Some things,” said an excited 

litician, ‘“‘can be foreseen and foretold ; and I now 
oresee and I will now foretell that the day will soon 
come when our liberties will be no more. This is as 
certain, my fellow-citizens, and it is as sure as that 
Romeo founded Rome.” 





A prima donna is naturally a timid creature, for her 
art is always in her throat. 





Pas men are like brooks, they are always murmur- 
ng. 





When does rain become too familiar with a lady 7— 
When it begins to patter on her back. 


Neal Dow, the great eyes reformer of Maine, 


bad & pasrtey coupe the othe om For a whole gen- 





4 consistent teetotaler. 
Bat a tramp solemnly: swore that he and Neal Dow 
stood at the same counter and imbibed brandy and 
water. Things looked a little serious for a while, and 
the temperance folk in that far-off region felt that 
even the greatest of us will once in a while have a fall. 
The tramp, however, on cross-examination, explained 
that he duak the brandy and Neal Dow the water, 
and the whole State of Maine breathed freely once 
more, 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Tux horrible scenes enacted 
during the French Revolution 
ought surely to serve for ali time 
as a warning of what the conse- 
quences may be of an attempt to 
right social and political wrongs 
by.a violent overthrow of exist- 
ing . institutions. The watch- 
words of the men that inaugu- 
rated the Reign of Terror, made 
Paris a slaughter-house, and fill- 
ed her streets with the best blood 
of France, were the same that 
enimated our forefathers in their 
glorious st le for independ- 
ence: but whereas with them 
freedom and equality meant also 
wisdom and self-control, with 
the maddened populace of Paris 
liberty was license to destroy, 
and equality a general reduction 
of' all to one degraded level. 
The nation had been outraged 
by. ite rulers, and vengéance 
was meted out by the guillo- 
tine. Rank and aristocracy had 
brought with them oppression 
and - indignity, and a remedy 
must be found in a general an- 
nihilation of all such evil agen- 
ciés, Thus a general levelling 
process was inaugurated; but 
those who began it were blind 
to, the fact that, although so- 
ciety may be brought to.a dead 
level, it can not be kept so; that 
it éan not exist but with officers 
and leaders; that, to quote the 
simile of one of our own his- 
torians, “a ship’s crew may 
mutiny and kill every officer on 
board; it may for a time enjoy 
absolute equality. of, rank and 
influence ; but the moment there 
is an attempt made to move the 
vessel, equality vanishes—some- 
body must decide what shall be 
done, and that very fact raises 
somebody to distinction.” 

At present there is, if we may 
trust appearances, but little left 
in ‘our own country of the vio- 
lent and Communistic spirit that 
two summers ago destroyed 
property and threatened the 
lives of many honest and indus- 
trious citizens ; but while Nihil- 
ism is spreading itself through- 
out Russia, German Socialism 
aims two shots at the hoary 
head of a benign and amiable 
emperor, and the industrial pop- 
ulation of England marches in 
armies to demand relief from 
capitalists, we shall not spend 
our time amiss in recalling— 
apropos of the heart-rending 
picture before us—some of the 
incidents of that awful period 
when France was subjected to 
the rule of an infuriated mob, 
which finally learned to slaugh- 
ter with equal gusto. the ob- 
noxious aristocrat and its own 
most popular leaders. 

The scene in our engraving 
has to do only with the loss of 
one valued life; but the frown- 
ing walls of the great French 
prison-house recall the awful 
time when thousands of the 
ssime class were ruthlessly mur- 
dered in the prisons of Paris, 
the terrific days for which his- 
tory finds no parallel, and which 
figure in the records of. the 
French Revolution as the “ mas- 
sacres of September.” It was 
at this time that the rage of the 
mob against their rulers and 
the whole hated aristocracy cul- 
minated. But a few-weeks be- 
fore the king had been driven 
from his palace to seek a treach- 
erous shelter among the mem- 
bers’ of the so-called National 
Assembly, and since then the 
emissaries of that body had fill- 
ed the prisons of the capital 
with thousands of innocent per- 
sons, whom they branded with 
the name of “ conspirators.” To 
dispose of these, helpless and 
confined as they were, was a 
simple matter in the minds of 
men like Danton and his con- 
fréres. It needed but the fren- 
zied co-operation of a few mad 
associates athirst for blood, and 
the work was soon planned. At 
three o’clock in the morning, on 
a brilliant Sunday in autumn, a 
band of three hundred hired as- 
sassins, accompanied by a fran- 
tic mob, entered the prisons and 
began the work of death. In 


the yard of the first prison twenty-four priests | where of the fact that these helpless men and | of September, which was tersign 
4 t x y e Ss rT, co j. 
were hewn in pieces because they refused to take | Women were put to death by public autliority, no | TON, then executive Minister « of = poy 
the revolutionary oath. In some instances the | suggestion that these deeds of horror were the | the members: of. the Committee of Public Safety, 
assassins, aoa with gore, established tribunals, | blind, senseless ebullition of the cowardly cruelty | by Duptame, Marat, and others, to the number 
and a few minutes, often a few seconds, disposed of a few savage miscreants starting out from | of six, and sent out to all the departments f th 
of the fate of an individual. The massacres con- | amid the low populace of Paris, As if to finish | kingdom, and which concludes in the followi : 
tinued from the 2d to the 6th of September, and | the disgrace of the French nation, and to*show manner: “ Aware that a horde of barbarians an 
during this period more than five thousand per- | the character of the instigators of these enormi- | advancing against us, the Commune of Paris eaten 
sons perished in the different prisons of Paris. ties, there actually appears among the common | to inform their brothers of all the departments 
There is no attempt at concealment made any | documents of history a circular address of the 8d | that a number of fe: 

















rocious conspirators confined 


el 
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“TOO LATE!’-| 


in the prisons have been put to death by the peo- | enemy, but do not® 
ple—an act of justice which’ appeared to them | brigands to cut the! 
indispensable—to restrain by terror those legions | dren.’” In this ¥#! 
of traitors lurking within the walls at the ro-| Men who had bee? 
ment the citizens were to taarch against the | start up from their’ 
enemy; and no doubt the whole nation, after the | hands, and destroy" 
long series of treasons which have led them to| who had left Pars’ 
the abyss, will be glad to adopt these means, so| _It is not easy t 
useful and so necessary, and all the French will | what specious rea", 
cry, like the Parisians, ‘ Let us march against the | rive at such a pro) 
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leave behind us these | 


of our wives and chil- 
Spiracy was pretended, 
Bed to prison were to 


bns with arms in their’ 


Ps and children of those 
inter the enemy ! 

by what motives or by 
man beings could ar- 
massacre in cold blood 


thousands of their fellow-citizens; but there is 
abundant evidence to prove that it was done. 
Among the records of the Revolution there is a 
series of memoirs printed by the Bavpovmn 
fréres, of Paris, one of which is dedicated to this 
particular subject—the “days of September.” 
At the end of it there occurs a statement of the 
sums disbursed by the treasurer of the Commune 
for expenses, where, disguised under different 
pretenses and phrases, the fact shows clearly out 
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of horrors |” 

CaRLxie says of the history 
of this period that it is “ written 
in hysterics ;” but if this is true 
of the calmer record of the his- 
torian, what may we not expect 
from the testimony of those who 
were eye-witnesses of these ter- 
rific events, and who survived to 
tell the story with their pens ? 
In the same publication from 
which we have just quoted are 
to be found three memoirs from 
different individuals who were 
in the hands of these ruffians 
for a considerable time, but who 
in the event were not massacred. 
From their records we can select 
but a few extracts, but these 
will be in themselves a sufficient 
description of what was seen 
and felt by many delicately rear 
ed and sensitive men and wom 
en during this hideous period 
The first memoir is from M. De 
Sr.Mzanp. He was a royalist, 
was arrested on the 22d of Au 
gust,and conducted to the Ab- 
baye Prison. Here he remained 
during the “days of September,” 
and the following is the descrip- 
tion of the agonies endured by 
him and his fellow-prisoners dur- 
ing the night of the 2d of that 
awful month : 

“About midnight the agita- 
tion of the people augmented 
every moment, and was at its 
height when they came for M.Dr- 
Fontaine, of the body-guards, 
and we soon after heard his 
cries of deli. Soon after they 
dragged two more of our com- 
panions from us; and I saw that 
my hour was fast approaching. 
At last, at one in the morning 
of the Tuesday, after an agony 
of thirty-seven hours, to which 
no death can be compared, and 
after having a thousand times 
drunk to the dregs the cup of 
bitterness, the doors of my pris 
on opened. I was called for; I 
appeared, was seized upon by 
three men, and dragged through 
the dreadful wicket. By the 
light of two torches I perceived 
the dreadful tribunal upon which 
life and death were now to de- 
pend. The president, ina gray 
coat, his sabre at his side, was 
resting against a table, on which 
were papers, a writing - desk, 
pipes, and some bottles. The 
table was surrounded by ten per 
sons, sitting down or standing ; 
two were in a sort of jacket or 
apron ;.. others were stretched 
out and sléeping upon the bench- 
es. Twomen inshirts all stain 
ed with blood, sabres in hand, 
guarded the door of the wicket 
An old turnkey had his hands 
on the bolts. In the presence 
of the president, three men had 
their held upon a prisoner, who 
appeared aboutsixty. They put 
me aside, while two national 
guards presented to the presi- 
dent a paper from the section of 
Croix Rouge, claiming the pris- 
| oner. ‘It is in vain,’ said the 
president, ‘these demands for 
people who are traitors.’ “‘ This 
is frightful,’ cried the prisoner ; 
‘ your judgment is an assassina- 
tion.’ ‘Ihave washed my hands 
of it,’ said the president. ‘Con- 
duct M. Mau.’ The words 
were scarcely pronounced when 
they pushed him into the street, 
and through the opening of the 
door Isaw him massacred.” M. 
Dz Sr. Mrarp then gives the pa: 
ticulars of his own trial, where 
in he saved himself by his cou: 
age and presence of mind. The 
next day he says he took a walk 

. in oneof the public streets. He 
saw some rub their eyes to make 
out whether it was he; he saw 
others start back as if they had 
seen a spectre; others ran up 
and embraced him, even those 
with whom he was not acqueint 
ed. 

The next narrative is by Ma- 
dame Dr Favussr-Levpry, but it 
is told at too great a length to 
make quotation possible. This. 
lady was the niece of the Abbé 
Der Restienac, who had been to 
her a second father. At the time 























that the whole of this par pergy was sys- 
tematically arranged and paid‘for. On one page 
it is <odured aeniaes livres should be advanced 
to —— “to those who were working to pre- 
serve the salubrity of the air” (this is the phrase 
used) on the $d, 4th, and 5th of September, and 
also those who “ presided at those dangerous op- 
erations, to the memoir annexed.” 
“ Travailleurs” (workers) was the cant phrase to 
describe the assassins during these days of mas- 


sacre. Women were seen bringing dinners to 
their husbands who were “at work” in the pris- 
ons of Paris. In other articles of the account 
there are regular sums charged for carriages to 
carry away the dead bodies, quicklime, etc., with 
which to bury them. These with other entries 
show that the whole was systematically arranged 
—assassins hired, carts provided, preparations of 
every kind made for the disposal of the dead bod- 
ies, “ Never,” writes the English historian W1LL- 


sa aecenetiintnnctie OPE TE 


| was r 
| “You are free, madame, and may go out. 
| not go out,” said one of the judges ; 


when he was dragged to prison 
asa conspirator against the Com 
mune, the aged ecclesiastic was 
so infirm that he ordinarily kept 
his bed, being unable to walk. 
He was, however, taken tothe Abbaye,and although 
warned repeatedly that the prisons were not safe, 
his devoted niece was determined to share his 
imprisonment. Finally they were separated, but 
such information was given her that she was led 
to believe the helpless sufferer in good hands and 
safe, She was then brought to her own trial, and 


dismissed by the president of the tribanel 
“Do 


“this is not 
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& food opportunity.” The poor lady was, how- 
ever, all impatience to rejoin her uncle, and some 
roffians near 

Sued the Sank Gn pach ences cee pesad havens 


of the few humane then who still 
respect for human life. He procured a regular 
order from the president, and conducted the lady 
through the fatal court-yard—where she had to 
the blood and over the limbs of those 


of his own family, 

main and find an asylum, for, as she was told with 

all gentleness, no other remained to her: her 

had been massacred ! . 
These stories are told by the sufferers them- 

selyes, but from another record of these horrible 

September massacres we cull a story which shows 


timate friend and attendant of the royal 
was first arrested and then brought before the 
tribunal established in each prison, where, when 
she saw herself surrounded by men whose faces, 
clothes, and weapons were covered with blood, she 
sank into a swoon. When at length she recov- 
ered, her judges asked her if she knew any thing 
of the plots at the court on the terrible 10th of 
August, the day when Louis XVI. and his fam- 
ily were driven from the palace by an infuriated 
mob, and forced to take refuge in the hall of 
the National Assembly. “I am ignorant,” she 
replied, “whether there were any; I am sure I 
know of none.” She was then told to swear lib- 
erty and equality, and hatred to the king and 
queen and royalty. “I will readily swear the 
first two,” she said,“ but I can not swear the 
last ; it is not in my heart.” “Swear,” whisper- 
ed a by-stander;‘“ you are dead if you do not.” 
She made no reply, but, covering her face with 
her hands, made a step toward the gate. She 
had scarcely passed the threshold when she was 
struck by a sabre. A second swoon followed, 


lowed that it is impossible to describe. As a 
last act of infuriated malignity, her head was 
brought on a pike to the windows of the Temple, 
that the royal prisoners there might see in the 
instance of this unoffending lady how fatal was 
the distinction of having been the ornament of 
their court and the associate of their domestic 
pleasures. 

Such are some of the incidents connected with 
the prison massacres of the “days of September.” 
Such was France under the Commune of 1792— 
a body that attempted to right abuses by over- 
throwing the authority of law, annihilating the 
rights of property, and substituting a uniform 
democratic equality for the hated ascendency of 
rank, wealth, and intelligence. Thus, in the name 
of a false liberty, liberty itself was rendered im- 
possible, and in the name of humanity the earth 
was strewn with ruin and with blood. As Car- 
LYLE cries, in his wild and gleaming record of 
those fearful days, “Of such stuff are we all 
made; on such powder-mines of bottomless guilt 
and’ criminality—‘if God restrained not,’ as is 
well said—does. the purest of us walk.” Certain- 
ly one such lesson in the history of the world is 
enough to show that no good thing can obtain, 
no happiness exist, when the fundamental condi- 
tions of social order are shaken, when men have 
ceased to obey and trust one another, when class 
is arrayed against class with-all the bitterness of 
hostile castes, when faith in the common inter- 
ests of a nation has disappeared, and when the 
rights of labor are_urged against those of capital 
by the voice of ignorant frenzy and fanaticism. 





BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Lonpon, December 21, 1878. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

The death of Bayard Taylor has caused a pro- 
found and painful sensation in England. He en- 
joyed a very high reputation here, and had many 
personal friends in London. His appointment 
as minister to Berlin had reflected honor on the 
Administration of President Hayes, and when he 
paused in London for a day or two on the way to 
Berlin there were strong efforts to detain him, and 
he was compelled to refuse many offers of hospi- 
tality. Ihad the pleasure of being present at an 
interview which then occurred between Bayard 
Taylor and Carlyle. The veteran author of Chel- 
sea was almost tender toward the minister whom 
he found cherishing the purpose of writing a bi- 
ography of Goethe—a work which Carlyle be- 
lieved to be much needed. He discussed at length 
all the knotty points of Goethe’s career, and gave 
Taylor many hinis of value. In this he was only 
doing what the Goetheans of Germany had al- 
ready done, and have been doing since ; for it had 
been generally conceded that Bayard Taylor was 
the fittest man living to tell the true story of 
Goethe’s life, and facts never published were pour- 
ing in or him when his life was cut short. There 
is a keen desire here to know in what state his 
important materials have been left, and much sor- 
row is felt that he could not live to complete it. 
The Life of Goethe by the tate G. H. Lewes has 
never been regarded as satisfactory by those who 
have studied the subject most thoroughly. But 
the deaths of both Lewes and Taylor, such admi 
rable interpreters of the best German thought ar2 
literature, are indeed heavy calamities to occur at 
one time, 

I shall never forget the solemnity with which 
Carlyle bade adieu to Bayard Taylor. With an 
evident feeling that his own life must soon ter- 
minate, he repeated Goethe’s ode : 

“The futare hides in it gladness and sorrow : 

Nougat ¢ that abides in it daunting ve, 
Onward!” 


to make the attempt. : 


— 





gency that Carlyle broke out into his laugh, 

and said, “I couldn’t read it ‘tallenged 

the work which he had just 

Taylor. His from that moment showed 

his full recognition of the man before him. 
When Taylor was last here I had the 
easure of him into acquaintance with 


two first met at dinner, and struck up a friend- 
ship almost hungrily. They talked away briskly 
while others out German 


preceded it. The appointment to Berlin seemed 
the culmination of as brave and busy a life as has 
been lived in our time. Bayard Taylor was once 
walking along a street in London with Thackeray, 
his warm friend, and they stepped into the atelier 
of Baron Marochetti to see a little group of sculp- 
ture which the artist ge ne =” to 
inspect. It was a hero slaying a . As 
they left the room Thackeray said to Bayard, 
“ Every man has his dragon. I have mine. What 
is yours?” Taylor replied, instantly, “I have two 
—Luxury and Indolence.” Thackeray remarked, 
“ Now that’s curious, for those are just the same 
as mine.” The world may well wish there were 
more dragons, if it could be sure they would be 
as bravely slain as they had been by those two 
men. With the finest artistic sense and feeling, 
with a delight in every oasis of leisure which of- 
fered a little repose along his life pi 

Bayard Taylor did such vast and various service 
to the culture of his time that, as the Daily News 
well remarks, the world will be ished to 
learn that he reached only fifty-three years. 

He told me when he was here that what pleased 
him most about his appointment was that he had 
not asked for it, nor had his friends used any 
private influence to obtain it. President Hayes 
sent for him, and said that from the moment that 
the office became vacant he had felt that he, Tay- 
lor, was the right man for it, and further assured 
him that, in carrying out his purpose of writi 
the work he had undertaken, every assistance 
furtherance which the government could bestow 
might be counted on. is and the felicitations 
and festivities with which his friends accompanied 
his departure had filled almost to overflowing the 
poet’s cup of joy, now broken and dashed on the 
ground. 

There have been many translations of “ Faust,” 
but it is conceded that Bayard Taylor’s is the 
most valuable of them all. “This,” says a writer 
in to-day’s Daily News, “was not merely a suc- 
cessful, but, so far as we know, a unique per- 
formance. It not only gave a complete rendering 
of the formidable second part, which most trans- 
lators avoid, and thereby destroy, so far as a 
translation may, the unity of what is, after all, 
strictly one poem, but it put the whole into cor- 
responding English metre, with the almost end- 
less double rhymes of the original faithfully re- 
produced in our tongue. This would have been 
in any case a clever tour de force, but Mr. Taylor 
made it something much more and much better. 
He made a uine and a poetic translation of 
‘Faust,’ and in this sense may fairly be said to 
have added something to the literature of the 
world.” To this it may be added that the notes 
he appended to the poem represent a wealth of 
research unparalleled in the large “ Faust” liter- 
ature and “ Faust” mythology ; and that his trans- 
lation of the second part of “Faust,” taken to- 
gether with his notes thereto, for the first time 
opened to both German and English readers the 
actual sense of a great work before sealed even 
to the majority of scholars. This is not alone 
my own den net ae 
competent m to estimate this great— 
and now, alas ! monumental—work. 

D. Coxwar. 








ques- 
who in reply is bound to bring in one word 
ot the provers le is proper eer, cai the ques- 


game is called “ shooting proverbs.” The guests 
each one word of the proverb as be- 
fore. one who is to guess the proverb 
pony wg pon cg “erngpmlea 
calls out in a comman voice, aT 
Present! Fire!” At eeplict a — one 
company shout their own at once, anc 
proverb is to be guessed from the sound, which is 
avery one. etree aiken — 
and can be as well as 
oy i cain eset hotenmeny Oiitin et and 


lar or thing, and the others ply hitn 
particular person 8, ne pats hp 


to name some noun which belongs to his trade. 
Thus a butcher is to name a certain joint of meat, 
a grocer some article of grocery, and so on. No 
won thai ag nc gph ome fore mee d 
hesitation ing something suitable, a for- 
ipseies oieclh. Aneta eed dene 

“dumb crambo.” When playing it, half the par- 
ty leave the room, and those Who remain choose 
a verb which the others are to When the 
absent ones return, they are told of a word which 
will rhyme with the word fixed upon, and they 
consult together to find out what it is. Instead 
of speaking their guess they actit. If they 
right, they are applauded; if they fail, they are 
hissed. A word spoken on either side, excepting 
by the actors for the purpose of private consul- 
tation, entails a forfeit. None of these games 
are particularly new, but they are amusing, never- 
theless. 





A FLOOD, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Once upon a time, not very long ago, there was 
a young damsel called— But perhaps I'd better 
not mention her name; she’s changed it now, in 
any case, and to save every — poclngs, ri 

1 her Mollie Muldoon—sweet Mollie Muldoon. 
Her own name was rather an Irish one, and we’ll 
stick to the nationality, because with it go the 
Trish eyes, and the changing color, and the warm, 
fickle, tempestuous, loving, blundering, devoted 


heart. Now a more delightful creature it would 


be hard to find, for she had that incomparable: 


nature that blends the child with the woman; 
and whereas she could romp and play like a kit- 
ten in seasons of frivolity, you in a dire 
and serious extremity search the world over 
for a wiser or maturer judgment. She had the 
most wonderful knack of taking a shabby house, 
and going over it from top to bottom, with a touch 
here and a brush there, and a little adornment 
over yonder, so that, when she was through, the 
metamorphosis would be startling, and one would 
declare that under the kilt pleats of her house 
dress she concealed the wand of a fairy. 

“But, oh! mamma, it will get all mussed up 
again ; and it won’t bear many more goings over. 
I’m afraid to sweep very hard for fear the car- 
pets will fall to rags; and the walls are awfully 
cracked this paper is peeling off from 
sheer age; and when the time comes that I can’t 
patch up and fix things, I shall just lie down and 
die.” Her mother looked at her with a placid 
expression of composure. Mollie’s eyes were 
shining like sapphires, her cheeks were like the 
roses of June, her dimpled elbows had burst 
through the fashionably tight sleeves of her 
house dress, and the line from her chin to her 
throat lacked a little of the artistic curve, so 
plump and — ye eee Mollie Muldoon. 

“Tm not afraid of your dying just yet, m 
= NTH to Muldoon. a 3 sis 

* something desperate ; you see 
if I don’t !” said Mollie. fe 

But nobody minded this threat. Not but that 
we all felt sorry for her; it was dreadful to be 
so poor and so proud. Every body knows that 
poverty and pride are like oil and water, and 
won't go together very well; and it could not be 
denied that Mollie’s beauty and were sadly 
suited to the stinted means of life doled out to 
the widow Muldoon and her two children. When 
Mr. Muldoon was living they had all the luxuries 
that his handsome salary and generous heart 
could devise; but the bountiful heart became 
cold in death, and the handsome salary ceased 
long before Mollie was old enough fully to en- 
joy either the one or the other. It was only a 
mercy from Heaven that Mrs. Muldoon’s father 
outlived her husband, and was able to allow her 
a small income, or Heaven knows what would 
have become of sweet little Mollie, with her yearn- 
ings after fashionable furbelows and surround- 








Sharp, as Mollie went by; “she’s ruining her 
mother, the way she dresses,” poco 
“ Pride goeth before a fall,” croaked old Gran- 


on it; the had to give them any 
further credit ; the butcher’s cart right by 
their door; and Mike Malony, the had 


th aristocracy 
Babbleton followed suit; but now that the butch: 
er and baker and candlestick-maket have giver 


“Tes a case of the rotten potato;” said her sev: 
enteen-year-old-brother Jack. 

“Have-you too turned against Dolph?” said 
Mollie. 

“IY” replied the lad, with mock tragedy. 
“Never een a friend of mine, he’s A 1, and no 
mistake; but I don’t take much stock in 
as a brother-in-law. It’s all he can do to keep 
himself in chuck.” 

“Mamma, will you make Jack stop talking 
slang ?” 

“f beg pardon,” said Jack ; “what I meant to 
say was that under existing circumstances Mr. 
Adolphus Dacre finds it pre Aes go to 
stipply his own individual and posi: 
tively declines any indticement to take in the 
matrimonial racket.” ght ae 

® Declines me?” said Mollie, with scornful 
phasis. . 

“Declines the whole feminine generation,” 
said Jack. parr # 

That v y, which was a freezing one 
December, Mollie was seen down upon the skating 
pond executing with marvellous grace and 
the intricate evolutions of the outer edge, and 
with her was Dolph Dacre. Whatever t 
have been his inclination toward the 
generation in general, it was plainly evident that 


-to Mollie in particular his whole heart and soul 


went out in fond emotion. His face was of the 
same mobile tendency as Mollie’s, and love, admi- 
ration, devotion, idolatry, beamed in every line 
of it. ; 

“Tt's a shame to part them,” said the remaii- 
tie lookers-on. ; 

“ It’s ruinous to have them so much together,” 
Sliding ou their hands locked together, thelr glad 

liding on, their hands loc ‘ 
rain pa to no more for fate than for the freez- 
ing wind. 

“Dolph is a bang-up skater,” said Jack, that 
night at supper. “That patch in his left boot 
loosened his skate, or he’d have been the top of 
the heap. If he could only get pr of shoes—” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Mollie, the morsel 
upon her fork suddenly distasteful to 
her—“ do you mean to say Dolph can’t get 
as many shoes as he wants?” 

“Why, sis, if it comes to that,can I? Can 
you? Poverty is a blamed uncomfortable thing, 
but I hope it’s no disgrace.” 

“Tt isa disgrace. It’s a hideous, heinous, un- 
bearable crime !” said Mollie, and pushed her chair 
away, and went up stairs to cry her pretty eyes 
out. 

Her mother found her with her head buried in 
the pillow, her whole little body quivering with 
excitement. 

“Why, Mollie, my child—” began poor placid 
Mrs. Muldoon; and then the young termagant 
turned upon her. 

“It’s your business,” she cried, “ to put an end 
to this madness between Dolph and me. Do you 
think it’s a very nice thing to have your daugh- 
ter—papa’s daughter—engaged to be married to 
a man that can’t afford to buy himself a pair of 
shoes ?” 

“ A little temporary embarrassment, my child.” 

“ A little temporary fiddlestick !” broke in Mol- 
lie. “It’s for ever and ever, and hopeless, and 
I wish I was dead!” Here she began to sob 

n. 
“ What can I do?” said poor Mrs. Muldoon. = - 

“You can break off the engagement—forbid 
him to enter your doors—insult him—tell him 
you won't i your daughter to a pauper—make 
him so he’ll never look at me again.” 

“Pll do nothing of the kind,” said the 
lady, her own cheeks beginning to burn. “I ad- 
mire and respect the young man too much to 
cause him any unnecessary suffi ; but I'll tell 
him to give you up, for his own sake a well as 


That night Mollie implored Jack to lock her in 
her room and take away the key. “Mamma’s 
going to have a talk with Dolph, and I don’t want 
to interfere,” said Mollie. 
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as woman will; and their broken voices mounting 
up the ing to Mollie’s 


dilapidated chimney open 
room above, she started to her feet and ran over. 


to the door. — 
“ Jack! Jack!” she cried, “let me out this 
*. ” 


Jack, 

to do any thing foolish, Jack.” 
am not mad,’” Jack. “Now 
‘This rock shall fly from 


“Hal is this I hear?” said Jack. 
“ Bribery! Corruption! Woman, would you in- 
sultme? Three dollars, did you say? AndIve 
sum of money—” 
the broken voice 
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her took a shade of melancholy in their depth 
that edo hams 6 ; potter, darker bine. 

“She’s losing her ” sighed poor Mrs. 
Muldoon. 


“She’s more beautiful than ever,” said Mrs. 
sis- 


fashionable people to leave it at once. 


the arrivals at a 


lar watering-place might 
have been noticed the names of Mrs. Cingbar and 
Miss Mollie M and within a month letters 
began to reach eton that made the heart of 
poor Mrs. Muldoon beat with alternate hope and 
fear. 

“Mollie behaves like an angel,” wrote Mrs. 
Cinqbar ; “and if you show the least discretion 
and sense in following up this providential oppor- 
tunity of hers, it will be the luckiest thing in the 
world for you all. Mr. Fithian is a man of dis- 
tinction and influence as well as wealth, and will 
be able to give Jack a push in life. We should 
all of us be exceedingly grateful for Mollie’s suc- 
cess; and I do hope you'll manage to get that 
mouldy dining-room of yours repapered and paint- 
ed before Mollie’s return. Jack might help in 
these things during his holidays, and Pll see that 
you have presentable linen and china for the ta- 
ble. If you lived within the pale of civilization, 
Mr. Fithian needn’t, of course, stay toa meal ; but 
no one can tell what may happen in that miser- 
able Babbleton, in the way of a flood, or hurri- 

» 


cane, or 4 
Mrs. Muldoon did her feeble best, aided by 


some abortive efforts of Jack, whose invention 


far outran his executive ability ; but when Mollie 
came back the whole eee eeregs hoes te 
wear an air of comfortable serenity. Mollie 
soothed the fear and fluster of her mamma, al- 
tered her old black silk to the newest style, coax- 


er 
the calls for relief, became plastic as putty in the 
face of this joyful extremity. 

Mollie’s wedding trousseau far exceeded her 
wildest ambition; and as she had considerable 


1 rough marble to the , OF & Nice- 
ly stretched canvas to an artist. Her eyes began 
to glow before the scissors sni into the ma- 


. iy as jung 
and she was fitted to a nicety, she was wildly 


Two or three hours after, her mother came upon 
her unawares, and found her with her face bowed 
upon her hands, When it was lifted, it was wet 
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n the heavens opened, and the rain fell, and 
such a rain! A bucketful at a drop, Jack said, 
when he came home from town. He was wet to 


tinued, the city of Venice would be nothing to 
Babbleton. As the kitchen fire had gone out, 
Jack's clothes were put to dry in the dining-room ; 
the meat pie was still in its i 
coffee was warm, and there was plenty of cold 
ham in the larder. “ And with ham and pickles,” 
said Jack, “we can defy the elements.” - 

So all sat down to supper, Mollie’s hair in 
one, braid down her back, and the bib of her kitch- 
en apron still tucked under her chin, when sud- 
at the bell. 


die. Do run up and see, Jack.” : 
Then Mrs. Muldoon and Mollie waited in breath- 


“Is he wet, Jack ?” 

“e's drowned. But he’s as polite as 
; he’s holding two quarts of water 
present minute in his high hat, and smil- 
blandly the while the rain drops over his 
le brow.” 
lie went bravely up into the parlor. Now 
about the of youth, that it is 
ble; and Mr. Fithian had never found Mol- 
charming as when she stood there before 
ith her kitchen bib on, and her hair in one 
id down her back; but, on the other hand, a 
tleman of Mr. Fithian’s physique and style and 
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| and high hat and overshoes were thrown together 


in a.wet mass upon the rack; Mollie saw them 
as she the hall, and her heart 
sank within her. Did he expect to remain? 
With the kitchen fire out, and the back area fill- 
ing with water, and nothing in the house but ham 
and pickles, did this alien and stranger expect to 
be asked to share their humble hospitality? He 
stood there, pretending to look at a book upon 
the marble table, while the water fell from his 
coat tails in a 

Mollie grew paler and paler in her sore per- 
plexity, and Mr. Fithian felt a % ~ premonitory 
chill run down his vertebre. He thought of 
rheumatism, pneumonia, a congestive chill. De- 
spair lent him ; he went over to Mollie, 
and endeavored to take her in his arms; but she 
drew back—it was bad enough when he was dry. 

“ You—you are so wet!” said Mollie. 

“1 know it,” he said. ‘‘ Can’t I go somewhere 
and get dry? Let me go down stairs, Mollie, to 
the kitchen fire; surely you don’t mind me, dar- 
ling. Run down and ask your mother’s permis- 
sion.” 

Mollie knew the fire was quenched by the brick 
in the kitchen stove-pipe, but she went down nev- 
ertheless—any thing to get away from this mis- 
erable man. 

Her mother met her at the stairs with a pale 
face and outstretched hands. “ Don’t come down, 
Mollie; the whole lower floor is flooded ; the heat- 
er is out.” 


Mollie went into the parlor “There 
isn’t one spark of heat in the whole house,” she 
said to Mr. Fithian. 

oy under these circumstances, it would 


ly to chatter. 

“Yes, we'd better all go to bed,” said poor 
Mrs. Muldoon ; “ we can at least be dry and warm 
there.” 

At that moment a portentous drop fell straight 
from the ceiling upon the sparsely covered cra- 
nium of Mr. Fithian. 

“Great Heaven! the roof is leaking!” cried 
Mee, Btioen ; onb SENSE Ce ee ont 
a stream of water in the upper gradual- 
ly making its way to the below. It leaked 
from 





she went she heard a familiar voice in a subdued 


whisper : . ‘ 
“This floor is all right now, Mrs. Muldoon ; the 
drain was clogged. Now Jack and I will get at 
the kitchen stove.” % 
It was the voice of Dolph Dacre, the sweetest 
melody the world held for poor little Mollie Mul- 
doon. Nothing could have kept her then from 
descending to the kitchen floor. It was wet and 
cold, and feebly lighted by the straggling flame 
of a solitary lamp, but Mollie suddenly found it 
radiant, It was warm, it was glowing, it was de- 
lightful. Dolph stood there, in his shirt sleeves, 
holding the kitchen stove-pipe, while Jack was 
extricating the intruding brick, His luxuriant 
locks were blown across his brow, a bar of soot 
extended Dolph’s mustache, but, oh! the invinci- 


| ble grace of youth! Mollie looked at Dolph with 


clasped hands and pleading eyes. 

“ Hold on, Jack,” said Dolph, and dropped the 
stove-pipe. 

“ What's the row ?” said Jack, and looking up, 
4 Mollie clasped to Dolph’s bursting, exultant 

eart. 

“It’s all over, Dolph,” sobbed Mollie. “I did 
the best I could, but every thing’s spoiled. And 
what’s the use? All the poor man can do is to 
get away, and stay away forever.” ; 
bed £ for some conveyance for him, if you 

ollie,” said Dolph, who had a compas- 
sionate heart. . 

“If you only would,” said Mollie. 

And he did. Mr. Fithian was quite ill for sev- 
eral weeks, and somehow in ing one fever he 
lost the other. At all events, when Mollie was mar- 
ried, the other day, to Dolph Dacre, the wed- 
ding presents was a set of silver from Mr. Fithian ; 
and whether he meant it for satire or a religious 
exhortation nobody knew, but this inscription was 
neatly engraved upon the coffee-urn: “ A foolish 
man built his house upon the sand; and the 
rain descended, ahd the floods came, and beat 
upon that house, and it fell, and great was the 


’ fall of it.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JANUARY. 


Saturday, 2%.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 2%.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Tus company of English revisers of the New 
Testament have completed their final revision. 
a have, since June, 1 held eighty-five 
sessions, and have spent 337 days in this work. 
The average attendance has been fifteen out of 
the whole number—twenty-four. The sugges. 
tions of the American company, not yet decided 
on, remain to be consider: 
be complete. The New Testament will be pub- 
lished without delay for the completion of the 
Old—most probably within two years. 





The government of Austria takes the super- 
vision of family st ag and forbids it in some 
cases. A few simple folk in the empire who 
had changed from the Catholic to the evangel- 
ical faith, and who have reformed their lives too, 
tell this story: “‘On a certain Sunday, while the 
family of —— were holding morning family wor- 
ship, at which none but the family and two lodg- 
ers were present, the police appeared, drove us 
all out .of the room, and bade the household to 
get to work, telling them that if they wanted to 
pray they must go elsewhere,”’ In and again 
the officers have 5 ecb and have repeated 
this proceeding. No charge of disorder or po- 
litical designs is made against these humble con- 
verts.. They have been fined and imprisoned 
also for the offense of worshipping God in their 
own homes. There is nothing like a paternal 
government—for superintending family prayers. 





The overture of the last Presbyterian Assem- 
= on Representation has so far been received 
with favor by the Presbyteries. It proposes one 
commissioner to the Assembly for every 2500 
communicants. Fifty-one Presbyteries have vot- 
ed—31 in favor and 20 against. Among the af- 
firmative Presbyteries are Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Washington; among the negative 
are New York, Brooklyn, and St. Louis. 





A blow given to Mormonism is a public ben- 
efit, and such a blow has been given by the Su- 
reme Court of the United States. A late decis- 
on pronounces the laws of Congress forbidding 
polygamy to be constitutional. The fact that 
such a decision has been required, on an appeal 
from the courts of Utah, shows with what tenac- 
ity the Mormons adhere to this scandalous prac- 
tice. A thorough enforcement of the law should 
not be impossible in the present state of society 
throughout the Territory. 


Of the fourth of the Yale Lectures delivered 
by Bishop Snapson before the Divinity School 
of New Haven, the Bey: oer men of January 2 
says: ‘“‘The address was yo" 7! practical in 
its tone, and was delivered wi e lecturer’s 


customary vigor and earnestness. The bisho 
speaks ‘with an intense conviction of the Hd 


. portance of the minister’s work, based on a lon 


personal experience, and it is this fact whic 
ad his words such influence, and renders his 
ectures so popular among the students.” 





The Year-Book of the Unitarian churches of 
the United States for 1879 does not state the 
number of members. The number of societies 
is 358, against 353 in 1878 and 348 in 1874—a gain 
of ten in five years. The number of societies 
without pastors is 99—more than one-fourth of 
the whole. ‘But of these 99,” says the Chris- 
tian ,** there are not more than 25 which 
have the ability to support a minister; for we 
must not only deduct the unburied dead ones, 
but a number of small or declining par- 
ishes in the East, and a still larger number of 
mere aye stations in the West, where lit- 
tle groups of liberals have a nominal organiza- 
tion.”?” Thenumber of ministers is 401, which is 
43 more than the whole number of societies ; de- 
ducting, however, those who are disabled by sick- 


- ness or age, and those who are engaged in philan- 


throne or, educational work, the number avail- 
able as pastors is about 800, Among the min- 


when the task will - 





isters who have been ordained for a longer period 
than half a century, and who are well known to 
the country, are FREDERICK H. Hepes, of Cam- 
bridge; OrvitLe Dewey, formerly of New 
York; Witi1aM H. Furness, of Philadelphia; 
and Freperick A. Faruey, of Brooklyn. 





In the Nineteenth Professor .TrnpaL. 
has recently made a restatement of his religious 
opinions. pent nee, 2 shows that he has not 
been misunders . Herejects materialism ; he 
admits religious feeling as a fact of human con- 
sciousness ; he denies, however, that there is an 
objective correspondent to this feeling. He says, 
“Tt is against the mythologic scenery, if I may 
use the term, rather than against the life and 
substance of religion, that science enters her pro- 
test.” Professor TynDaLL does not hold the 
conviction universal among Christians, and so 
well expressed by Archdeacon WILBERFORCE, 
that “ religion, being a divine reality, implies the 
existence of certain outward facts, external to 
ourselves, which have a being independent of 
our thoughts, and are the object of our consid- 
eration. Neither can it flourish unless the sub- 
Pye action of our thoughts be maintained by 

he presence of such objective realities.” 





A formula has been agreed upon between the 
Pope and the Italian government for obtainin 
the royal exequatur by bishops, the patron of 
whose dioceses is claimed by the crown. pe- 
tition to the Parliament has been drawn up by 
the Northern Italian bishops asking a relaxation 
of the law which subjects candidates for the 
—— to conscription. Other bishops will, 

t ig said, unite in this petition. If they do, it 
will be a recognition of the government, which 
has hitherto been refused. 





The way they have in 5 of quarrelling 
over religion is amazing. r. TooTH quarrelied 
with his wardens, fought the police, the judge 
of the Court of Arches, was sent to prison, was 
released, took a trip round the world, came 
home, and quarrelled with his substitute, the 
Rev. Matcotm M’Coiy. The Rev. A. H. Mac- 
KONOcHIs has had his quarrel with the courts. 
He has been suspended and what not, but. won 
a Nps in Pe aft og ones f Court on 
an ap) now the ju are quarrellin 
about. religion. Lord Psnzancz has yeviewsd 
the decision of Chief Justice Cocksurn in the 
MACKONOCHIE case, no doubt tartly; and the 
Chief Justice reviews Lord Penzance in a pam- 
phlet of sixty-four pages. Lord CockBuRn lays 
about him with the fury of aninquisitor. ‘The 
style and tone of your judgment,” he writes, 
“and its offensive and unprovoked attack on my- 
self, have excited in my mind a degree of aston- 
ishment equalled only A my sense of injustice 
at go etc., etc. hether a quarrel will 
now br out in the High Court of Appeals, 
whither one of the cases has gone, is of course 
unknown; but such an end would only be of 
a piece with all that has preceded. 





The colored Baptists are very numerous in 
Richmond, Virginia, and they are very prosper- 
ous. The “Old First Chur¢ch,’’? which has a 

reat fame, reports for 1878 1115 baptisms. 

here are eight or nine other churches of col- 
ored Baptists in that city. Their ministers are 
men of energy and character. Among them is 
the Rev. Jonn Jasper, usually known as “the 
philosopher,” who stands firmly to his faith that 
‘the sun does move.” On this topic he has 
preached and lectured copiously. 





The Convocation of the Free Church of Eng- 
land has entered into negotiations with the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church for union, or at least 
friendly association. In December last the St. 
Bartholomew's Reformed Episcopal Church of 
Montreal, an edifice of stone purchased of the 
Baptists, was opened for the first time by its 
new occupants. The rector, Dr. User, is a 
lineal descendant of the celebrated Archbishop 
UsHERr. 





The annual summary of contributions in 1877 
to the British societies organized for promoting 
foreign Christian missions has been published 
by Canon Scott RoBEerTson. The increase over 
the year 1876 is £52,000. The Church of England 
missions have received £466,073; joint societies 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists, £163,845; 
English Nonconformist societies, £324,321 ; 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterian societies, £139,011; 
Propaganda of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England, £7633. The total of all contributions 
to sixty-seven societies for 1877 is £1,100,793. 
This total is exclusive of income from invest- 
ments and contributions from beyond Great 
Britain. 

We have at length an official declaration of 
the present prospect of peace between the Vati- 
can and Germany. A motion having been of- 
fered last month in the Prussian Diet for the 
modification of the law of May, 1875, which sup- 
pressed the religious orders, Dr. Fax said that 
the government was “not disposed to retract 
any of ite measures.” Still further he added: 
“ The hg has frequently given expression to 
his wish for ce, and therefore it has become 
the duty of the government to try and find by 
negotiation the basis for an understanding ; but 
the nature of such a basis has already been laid 
down in the well-known letter of the Crown 
Prince to his Holiness, according to which we 
must leave out those debatable a of prin- 
ciple which lead us on principle to antagonism. 
....But the peace must be a possible peace, not 
one that calls on the etate for unconditicnal sub- 
mission, not one that bids it retrace the steps it 
has taken, in order to reconstruct its own posi- 
tion, and to be fair to all confessions. Such a 
peace would find no epithet strong enough to 
characterize it, and history warns us that after a 
time the same questions left unsettled will crop 
up in and renew a state of conflict.”’ If all 
this does not mean that Germany refuses to yield 
the supremacy it has assumed over the adminis- 
tration of the Church, it means nothing. 

It was stated also by Dr. FaLk that the law 
of 1875 distributed over four years the work of 
dissolving the monastic establishments which 
were devoted to education. There were at that 
time in Prussia forty-four orders of this kind, 
maintaining 819 establishments. Of this num- 
ber 764 have been suppressed, and substitutes 
provided. . Dr. Paix declared emphatically that 
the government “would not give back the 


schools into the hands of the religious orders.’’ 
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A FABLE. 

AN Ass congratulated a Horse on 
being so ungrudgingly and carefully pro- 
vided for, while he himself had scarcely 
enough to eat, nor even that without 
hard work. But when war broke out, 
and the heavy armed soldier mounted 
the Horse, and riding him to the 
charge, rushed into the very midst of 
the enemy, and the Horse, being 
wounded, fell dead on the battle-field, 
then the Ass, seeing all these things, 
changed his mind, and commiserated 
the Horse. 


Moral.—When the battle was over, 


the Ass was the same old Ass. 























THE ASS AND THE CHARGER. 
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STANDING ROCK, THE SACRED STONE OF THE SIOUX. 
SKETCHES IN THE NORTHWEST.—Drawn sy W. A. Rocers,—{See Pace 
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SKETCHES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Ovr first illustration on page 73 gives a view 
of old Fort Garry, the principal trading post of the 
Hudson Bay Company in Manitoba. The sketch 
shows a portion of the fort, which is a formidable 
defense against Indian attacks, although it would 
not be much of an obstacle in the way of ordi- 
nary artillery. The building on the right is the 
company’s store, where Indians and white trap- 
pers dispose of their furs and other spoils of the 
chase, and obtain in return supplies of food, am- 
munition, clothing, and any articles of outfit they 
may need, 

The lower illustration shows an interesting cer- 
emony observed by the Sioux about the famous 
“Standing Rock,” situated near the Missouri Riv- 
er in Northern Dakota. This rock is of a very 
peculiar shape, and with it are connected several 
Indian legends. Among the Sioux the one most 
generally believed is that the stone was, many 
years ago, a young and beautiful Indian girl, whose 
betrothed was slain in battle. She mourned for 
him with the deepest and most constanf sorrow, 
and ee many warrior suitors sought her in 
—— she remained true to her first and only 
love. hen she died, many years afterward, the 
Great Spirit transformed her body into this stone, 
so that, instead of mouldering in the dust, it might 
remain forever as a memorial of her love and 
fidelity. It is an object of great veneration among 
the Sioux, who visit it frequently, strew tobacco 
leaves, medicine bags, food, and trinkets around it, 
and paint the surface with rude, fantastic designs. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux following important advice is given in the col- 
umne of one of our leading daily journals : 

“ Air your rooms two or three times a day during 
the cold snap. It is generally after a period of tightly 
closed doors and windows that diphtheria and scarlet 
fever are most virulent.” 

Many persons have a vague impression—which, 
vague as it is, influences their daily habite—that cold 
air is necessarily pure air; and as the air within the 
house naturally becomes cooler during the night, they 
negiect, during a cold “spell,” to open windows and 
thoroughly ventilate their rooms. Exactly how scar- 
let fever and diphtheria originate may be still a dis- 
puted point among physicians; but there can be no 
question that if miazma and contagion are floating in 
the atmosphere, nothing will more surely scatter them 
than an abundance of the freshest air. If sewer gas 
permeates a house, there is more safety in fresh air 
than in any thing else short of radical changes in the 
plambing, the last of course being of paramount im- 
portance if defects are suspected. But it often hap- 
pens—cases have lately occurred—that in residences 
where the plumbing arrangements were supposed to 
be perfect, these dreaded diseases appear, and are very 
fatal. Unsuspected defects are usually discovered 
after death has claimed some victims. Thorough ven- 
tilation would in many such instances prevent or at 
least modify the diseases. 

At the present time scarlet fever and diphtheria are 
so prevalent that much anxiety is felt lest they become 
epidemic. These diseases are often combined, and 
then are exceedingly fatal. The Board of Health has 
adopted many measures as preventive to the spread of 
these diseases. Families in which cases of scarlet 
fever or diphtheria occur have been notified that all 
their children must be kept from school until there is 
no possibility of carrying the contagion, and sick chil- 
dren should be isolated as pletely as is possible. 
If parents and teachers would wisely use, and incul- 
cate the use of, some simple precautions when such 
contagious diseases are prevalent, the spread of them 
would be materially checked. 








Among the long-to-be-remembered catastrophes of 
1878 may be mentioned the wreck of the steamer Me- 
tropolis on the North Carolina coast, causing the loss 
of about one hundred lives; the capsizing of the train- 
ing ship Burydice in the British Channel, with loss of 
400 persons; the collision between the Grosser Kur- 
Siret and the Konig Wilhelm in the English Channel, 
280 persons being lost ; the destruction of the town of 
Cua, in Venezuela, by an earthquake; a colliery explo- 
sion in Haydock, England, and another in Wales, caus- 
ing together a sacrifice of 481 lives; and the destruc- 
tion of the Hungarian town of Miskolcz by a storm, 
600 lives being lost. These stand out prominently, 
although there were numerous other disasters at sea 
and on land, by fire and by flood. 





Brazilian trade with the United States has assumed 
such proportions that a movement has been made to 
establish an American banking house with a branch 
at Rio Janeiro—an arrangement which would remove 
one of the chief disadvantages with which American 
merchants have to contend in their efforts to build up 
such a trade with Brazil as justly belongs to a coun- 
try which purchases yearly more than one-half of Bra- 
zi)’s entire production. 





On January 3, 1879, the mercury fell to 8° below 
zero, that being the lowest point recorded by the ther- 
mometer at the Signal Service Office in this city for 
ten years, with the exception of one day in 1875, when 
for two hours only the mercury stood at 6° below zero. 
From various other places, particularly from the North- 
west, severe cold was reported, as follows: Below zero 
—Yankton, 18°; Cheyenne, 10°; Breckinridge, Minne- 
sota, 24°; Omaha, 20°; St. Paul, 13°; Leavenworth, 
18°; St. Louis, 8°; Chicago, 18°; Indianapolis, 15°; 
Cincinnati, 9¢ ; Detroit, 11°; Louisville, 6°; Nashville, 
1°; Pittsburgh, 11°; Washington, zero; Philadelphia, 
zero, 





A complete bridge of ice, three and a quarter miles 
in length, was formed on the Hudson River between 
Nyack and Tarrytown on January 5. It was patron- 
ized by a large number of foot-passengers. 


Not long ago the Earl of Beaconsfield was present- 
ed with a gold and silver casket by the English resi- 
dents in California. This token of regard seems to 
bave touched a tender spot in the heart of the great 
English statesman; and with more genuine feeling 
than‘ he has usually manifested he in return assured 
them of his gratitude and sympathy, and that he 
should never forget their kindness. 

During the intense cold of Saturday, January 4, the 
Chicago Post-office Buildings were destroyed by fire. 
The fite probably originated in rooms adjoining the 
engine-room, where the carpenter of the building made 
repairs, and the flames spread with great rapidity. 








Juan Moncasi, who attempted to assassinate the 
King of Spain last October, was executed in Madrid 
on January 4 


- Asudden “snap” of cold weather, such as we have 





public capacity, should give his best forethought to 
prevent the recurrence of difficulties at such times 
which are preventable. 





WHAT WE EAT. 


Tue adulteration of food and drinks has be- 
come almost as general as the use of these arti- 
cles itself. Scarcely an article used by men in 
civilized countries has escaped this process where 
it was possible to unite some cheaper substance 
with it. Flour, coffee, tea, sugar, butter, and a 
hundred other articles, are well known to be the 
commonest articles that undergo this adultera- 
tion process. The methods have been so often 
exposed that the public are tolerably acquainted 
with the manipulations these substances undergo 
at the hands of experts. 

Bread, truthfully called the staff of life, is no 
exception to this rule. 

The Evening Post has been giving this subject 
some attention, and has published the result of 
some remarkable investigations, which are wor- 
thy the close attention of thoughtful people. 

From its recent exposure of the use of burnt 
alum in some brands of baking powders, in place 
of cream of tartar, the following extracts are 
taken : , 

Pursuing the investigation of the quality of the 
food sold in this city, the. representative of the 
Evening Post took up baking powder as one of 
the articles in most general use in our house- 
holds. It is used by nearly every family in the 
city, and it is naturally of great importance to 
those who eat the food made with it to know 
whether it contains anything injurious to health. 

There are certain constituents of good baking 
powder which may be regarded a3 entirely free 
from danger. They consist of pure grape cream 
of tartar, bicarbonate of soda, and carbonate of 
ammonia. The cream of tartar unites with the 
other two ingredients, and carbonic acid gas is 
thrown off, producing the same effect as yeast in 
a much shorter time. It has been found, how- 
ever, that alum will also unite with the other two 
articles, and carbonic acid gas will be produced. 
As alum costs less than three cents, while cream 
of tartar costs more than thirty cents, a pound, 
it is easy to see why alum is substituted for the 
latter by some baking powder manufacturers. 
It is admitted by all medical authorities that 
cream of tartar leaves no injurious substance in 
the bread; alum, on the other hand, is in itself 
a dangerous astringent, and there is wide and 
deep-seated prejudice against its use. In En- 
gland and other ‘countries the adulteration of 
food with alum is forbidden by law under heavy 
penalties. The chemical effect of alum used in 
bread to whiten it is to form two salts of alumi- 
na—the sulphate and the phosphate of alumina. 
When used in baking powder the alum forms 
a third salt, the hydrate of alumina, as well as 
the other two. This hydrate of alumina is far 
more easily soluble than the other two; hence 
any objection that may exist to the use of alum 
alone in bread applies with greater force to its 
use in baking powder. . This fact can be proven 
by the following named authorities : 

Parke is the leader of the new school of hy- 
giene in England. In his “Treatise on Hygi- 
ene,” he says: “Looking then to the positive 
evidence, and the reasonableness of that evi- 
dence, it seems to me extremely likely that 
strongly alumed bread does produce the inju- 
eon — ascribed to it.” These effects, as 

e previously states, are indigestion, griping, con- 
stipation, and kindred troubles ending re ir- 
ritation of the mucous membrane, produced by 
the a properties of alum. 

In Dr. Hamniond’s work on hygiene, written 
in 1860, the following passages occur: “Alum 
acts by rendering the albumen [in the bread] 
less soluble.” “The use of alum in bread is 
injurious, both because it tends to conceal the 
bad quality of the flour employed, and because 
it is capable of exercising an injurious effect 
upon the bread by rendering it: ible. It 
is also probable that the rot 5 cena of 
alum is calculated to disorder the healthy action 
of the digestive system.” 

Persons who have not st: constitutions, 
growing girls, young children, and nursing moth- 
ers, are particularly liable to the evil effects pro- 
duced by this use of alum. Heartburn and the 
prevalent forms of indigestion are often solely 
traceable to the action of alum on the delicate 
coats of the stomach. Those who think the size 
of the dose is too small to be dangerous, will see 





the accompanying analysis that the dose is not 
pe ; moreover, even a small dose 
may have serious results. 


To make sure of knowing the action of alum, 
the Hvening Post's representative obtained the fol- 
lowing pis ots ers as to its effect when 
used in baking powder from some physicians of 
New York of the highest reputation and ability, 
such as Dr. Hammond, formerly -General 
of the United States, Professor W: Parker, 
M.D., and Professor Alonzo Clark, M.D. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, of No. 43 West Fif- 
ty-fourth Street, himself as ly 
certain of the effects of whether 
used alone to bread, or as an ‘adulterant 
of baking powders. Alluding to the claim ad- 
vanced that the alum was neutralized and changed 
into an insoluble salt, he said that this was a 
wholly improbable assumption, since such a per- 
fect change could not take place unless the 
amounts of the alum and the bicarbonate of soda 
were‘combined in the exact chemical ratio nec- 
essary for each to absorb all of the other. Not 
only was this impossible in the manufacture of 
large quantities of baking powder, but the homo- 
geneous character of the compound could not be 
exactly maintained throughout the whole mass, 
and therefore there would be sure to be a certain 
amount of free alum in any bread made with an 


‘| alum baking powder. But even ifthe exact pro- 


portion were maintained, the salts formed would 
retain their injurious properties, as they would 


phosphate might not be, but in that case the 
bread would be deprived of one of its most desir- 
able ingredients, making the use of alum not only 
dangerous to the but deteriorating to the 
food. 


“ The hydrate of alumina,” Dr. Hammond said, 
“would certainly be injurious to the mucous 
membrane. It would inevitably tend to consti- 
pate the bowels and interfere with p“ssmmey 
and anything that tends to render the albumen 
of the bread insoluble, and therefore takes away 
from-its nutritive value, is injurious.” 

Professor Willard Parker said that if alum 
was substituted for cream of tartar in baking 
‘powder, in his opinion such powder would be in- 
jurious to health. 

Professor Alonzo M.D., considers that 
alum has its uses, but it should not be ignorant- 
ly taken into the stomach in food. A substance 
which can derange the stomach, and in certain 
cases produce vomiting, should not be tolerated 
in baking powder. 

Dr. Le Grand N. Denslow, of No. 225 West 
Twenty-third Street, gave the following as his 
opinion on this subject: “ Bread containing the 
salts of alum, which are freely soluble in the 
gastric juice, is undoubtedly prejudicial to health, 
the salts acting as irritants to the stomach.” 

Having obtained the foregoing medical opin- 
ions, the reporter investigated a number of brands 
of baking powder. -The Brooklyn Board of 
Health anc the New York Board of Health have 
both ordered an official investigation of baking 
powder, and the chemist of the Brooklyn Board 
has made his report. In this report, a striking 
feature has not generally been noticed. He re- 
ports that in a “sample can” of one brand, Doo- 
ley Brothers Yeast Powder, -he could find no 
alum, while in the ordinary cans of the same 
brand he did find alum. “Sample cans” are 
generally furnished by the manufacturers to the 
retail dealers to be given away to customers as 
an inducement to use that brand thereafter. Dr. 
McCorkle, chemist to the Brooklyn Board, re- 
ported finding alum in the powder of the Pa- 
tapsco brand also, manufactured in Baltimore. 

There are probably more than five hundred 
kinds of ing powder manufactured in this 
country, and, w! some of them are sold from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the majority have 
only a local sale near their respective places of 
manufacture. Th Dr. Henry A. Mott, Jr., 
the well-known c for the Indian Bureau, 
one of the most competent, trustworthy, and 
careful experts of this country, the following 
anal were obtained, showing the presence 
of alum in large quantities in many of the bak- 
ing powders having a wide sale. Dr. Mott kind- 
ly furnished not only the results of his own 


analyses, but also those of several chemists of 
high professional standing. 
. Mott’s report is as follows: 

Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request, I 
herewith embody the results of the analysis of 
sixteen baking powders, in all of which I found 
alum as an important ingredient : 

DOOLEY’S BAKING OR YEAST POWDER, DOO- 
LEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Constituents: Mott. Morton. Schedler. Stillwell. 

Barnt alum....96.45 96078 27.53 80.00 
Bi-carb. soda... .24.17 24.375 25.54 22.00 

Sesqui - carb. 

eeoe BBL 2.518 2.58 8.00 
Cream of tart..None. None. None. None. 
Starch..........47.07 4 47.084 “435 45.00 


Total...... 100.00 100.000 100.00 100.00 


PATAPSCO BAKING POWDER, SMITH, HAN- 
WAY, & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 





Constituents Dr. Mott. Pal, Seether 
9.16 
28.36 
None. 
87.48 
BR dcesstscesss onsas 100.00 100.00 


CHARM BAKING POWDER, ROHRER, CHRIS- 
TIAN, & CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Regal Baking Powder, ©. E. Andrews & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Grant’s Yeast Powder 
J.C. Grant, Philadelphia, Penn., were analyzed 
by Professor Schedler alone as follows : 


Audrews’s Grant 
Constituents Powder. “Yeast Powder 

Burnt alum ............+. 53 19. 

Bi of soda..... 21.79 20.14 

of —_— 1.50 

Sal of lime........+. ERS 1.33 

69 enee ied None, None. 

PPYTTTTTITTTTTTT Te 55.68 61.44 

WOO. vce chnecsancans 100.00 100.00 


T have found that the aa baking 
powders also contained alum: Queen, Ben- 
nett & Sloane, New Haven, Conn. ; the Kellogg, 
J. C. Kell & Co. New York; the Vienna, 
Church & Co.; the Orient, Crouse, Walrath, & 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; the Amazon, Erskine & 
Erskine, Louisville, Ky.; the Lakeside, C. 0. 
Perrine, Chicago; the Twin Sisters, Union Chem. 
ical Works, Chicago ; the Superlative, A. W. Ziet- 
low, New York; the King, Jewett & Sherman 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis; the Economical, Spencer 
Bros, & Co., Chicago; and the Excelsior, L. E. 
Taylor, Chicago. Yours very truly, 
Sses A. Morr, Jr., Ph.D., EM. 

Having obtained the fo the reporter 
questioned some of the man’ of baking 
powder, 

One of the manufacturers visited was the 
Royal Baking-Powder Company, No. 171 Duane 
Street. Mr. J. C. Hoagland gave the following 

lies : 

Reporter. “ What is the cause of the present 
excitement about baking powders ?” 

_ Mr. Hoactanp. “It is due to the substitution 
of alum for cream of tartar by some manufac- 
turers. The extensive use of alum was discov- 
ered by Dr. Mott in —— a number of 
powders offered to the Indian Bureau, of which 
he was appointed chemist, and it was exposed 
by him in an article in the Scientific American.” 

Reporter. “Have you ever used any alum in 
the Royal Baking Powder?” 

Mr. Hoactanp. “ No, sir.” 

Reporter. “But I find that it is used by 
others. What is it used for?” 

Mr. Hoaatanp. “I presume because it is cheap- 
er than cream of tartar, which it replaces. Cream 
of tartar costs more than thirty cents per pound, 
while alum costs less than three cents.” 

Reporter. “ You would, therefore, obtain a 
larger profit by using alum than by using cream 
of tartar ?” : 


Mr. Hoacianp. “ Yes, for a time such substi- 
tution would more than double our profits.” 

Reporter. “Why, then, do you not use it ?” 

Mr. Hoactanp. “For two reasons: first, the 
authorities on this point are so positive and 
conclusive that the continued use of alum in 
this way is dangerous to health that wé could 
not conscientiously use it; if others choose to 
take risks on the public health we shall not fol- 
low them, preferring to continue the use of pure 
grape cream of tartar, which is demonstrated to 
be wholesome; second, our ce during 
twenty years has satisfied us that that. which. is 
best for the public is best for us. We cannot 
afford to peril the reputation of the Royal Baking 
Powder for the sake of a few years of itimate 
profit.” : 

Other interviews were had, all to the same 
general effect, namely, that alum is used by 
many manufacturers to cheapen their powder 
and enable them to undersell their competitors. 
Many of them are probably ignorant of the evil 
effects of alum on the system, while others are 
indifferent so long as they make money, and no 
one can be said to have dropped dead from 
taking their powder.—W. Y. Post. 





Ar Ka.prensere’s factory the most assort- 
ment of Iv Toilet can be — Brushes, 
etc. 125 Fulton Street, near Nas- 

sau, N. Y. City.—{Com.] 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 








__By HM STANLEY, 


his Diary) of his 1000 days’ over & 
of 7158 and will be found to be the most 
subscription-book of the year. — 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Whole of F. J KALDENBERG, 
125 Falk New York, 
aa toee ee Bonk joo Price-Lists, 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper el 


superb and artistic manner, will be sen 
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HOLDER 3 THE EVE-GLASS 
‘est device for for carrying giases, No breaking, no en- 

tnglement of cord at reeled ap when not used. Is 

Krrouau & MoDoveatt, M’f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 
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STEINWAY. 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
‘Special attention is directed 
to the lately- patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand ; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons. 


WAREROOMS: _ 
STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 


EVANS’ IMPROVED 
ROTARY JOB PRESSES 


Prints 3000 an hour. No. 1, size 5x8 
in., $45; No. 2, 6x10, $80; No. 8, 8x12, 
$125. Hand Lever Presses, $1 50 up to 
$10. See Se up to $20. n- 
ters’ Supplies, for Stamp, 
Chromo Cards, &c. 


w.c. EVANS, 
50 North 9th Street, Phila. 
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POLLAK 

& Manuf woe te of MEER- 

{KUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 





HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 





oar ores 
ham Street, 33 





8t., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEY 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, G VEL. SRACKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKN 
For Female pe gy B 5 Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists, Send 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 Sennen. i St., N. Y¥. 














Harper's European Guide-Book 
By W. te 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $38 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

GaP” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 

HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetriver. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & TOT: New To York. 
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beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 
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Address, + 0 McSULDY & Ob., Puiladslphic, Pa. 
man for every State to sell our 


S| WATE —A good 
poh ye sample. Fair References 
required. LaBri.tz Man’r’e Co., St., Chicago. 


$25 mae. 3.%. 80 SINGER a 


New, In; 
Perfect. No pay asked till seen and tried. 
Send for ctroular andsave money. Address 
BOOWOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearbere &.. CHICAGO, 















1 18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Card: — Ske 
10c., postpaid. Gro. L. Rexp & Co., 


90 All Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








PHOTO-COPIES oises? ant ingest hous 


‘or new Price-List. 
AmeritEN EYCK & CO, Auburn, N.Y. 











25 Cutnt,10e." 160 styles, Hons & Oo., Hodson, N.Y. 


WOOD MANTELS LS stsmp for Clrcatar 


Epwarp G. CaLpwst1, 75 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 








TPR Ea 


Cincinmati, O. 


Be PAY toeell our Rubber Printing — Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








$66 A week in your own town. Poni nae 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Me. 


$295 A MONTH. Agents make it. Send for Sam- 
ple. J. A. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tevez & Co., Augusta, Me. 


$5 to $20 Radreke Srmeon & Cos Portia, Me 














Stone Rings, 


AT A BARGAIN. ONLY 50 CENTS EACH. 











No. 3, No, 4, 
5-8tone Diamond Shape. Solitaire Parisian Diamond, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MACAULAY’S meron’ OF ENGLAND, New 
= tion of Lord Sy eg ——e of England, from 
from the Last Eng- 


lish, Edition. Gilt it ops Superfine Paper, and 
bn lay age $10 OO per set. 
y in 


LA 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Eilited by Joun 
Mosier. 12mo, Cloth, 15 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Shelley. 
By J. A. Sywonps,—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Hurron.—Edward Gibbon. J. C. Montson.— 
Samuel Johnson. By Lasurze Starurn. 

11. 

SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
= an jIndigo-P! anter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 

cen 


IV. 

THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
tan Geary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

V. 

THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and Biographical Sketches of the Bench "aud Bar of 
Ireland. By J. Repgxiox O’Fianaean. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. vI 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By Cuag.orre M. Yonex. 4to, Paper, 
10 cents, vu 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH, HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. Cezicuton. 8 volumes, 

1. 7 England. By F. Yorx-Powe tt. 
2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
“Lourtsa Crerenton. 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By James Row trey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 
a M. CexrieuTon, 
. The oie against Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 
© aoe zeTHa M. Corpsry. 

6. The Settlement of the Constitution, 1689-1784. 
By James Row .ey. 

7. England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tanoockx. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 
ING. 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 


VILL, 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. By the Rev. A. J. 
Cuurou, M.A, 82mo, Paper, 25 ceats; Cloth, 40 


cents. 


1X. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO AZ0UT NOTH- 
ING. Edited, with Notes, by Winistaw J. Roure, 
A.M. With Engravings. Square 16mo, Cloth, 70 
cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics:. The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
t.—Heury VIII. — Richard I]. — Macbeth. —A 
idsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Hamlet.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.— 
Gray's Select Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Illus- 
trated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50-cents per 
volume. x 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Cuan.es Carieron 
Corrin. ITilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


. XI. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 


By Epwin P.Wutrrte. 82mo, Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 
30 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specifi 


Macleod of Dare. By Witttiam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; Svo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. pes 


Jane Eyre. By Cuartorre Bronti. 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By Epwarp Butwer 
(Lord Lytton). 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Lintow. 15 cents. 
Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
Pe Mary Cro Hay, F. W. Rostyson, and Justin 
‘CartTuy. 15 cents. 


The Sorrow of a Secret. By Many Ceci Hay. 15 
cents. 


‘Twas in ag yn Bay. By Watter Besant and 
James Rios. cents. 


Elinor Dryden. By Kavaarine 8 Macquot. 20 cts. 

Light and Shade. By Cuantorrs G. O’Brizn. 10 cts. 

Love’s Crosses. By F. K. M. Nottey. 165 cents. 

A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Crow Hay. 16 cents. 

Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. ; 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brapvow. 15cts. 

Daisy Miller. By Henny Jaume, Jr. 20 cents. 

The Virginians in Texas, ‘By W.M. Baxzr. 15 cents. 

Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents, 

The Bachelor of the Albany. 10 cents, 

Evelina. By Franozs Busey (Madame D’Ansz.ay). 
15 cents. 


Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porrzz. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Noruzy. 15 cents. 


Behind Bine Ginsees. By F. W. Haoxiinngn. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 


7” Harrser & Brorusns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ear” Harrrr’s Cataroour mailed free on receipt of 
Néxe Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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HARD TIMES FOR JOHN. 
J. B. “England, with all thy failures, I love thee still. But if they continue there will be 


very little to love.” 





AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


“AS IT MAY HAPPEN” 


American Life and Character. 


12imo; Extra Cloth, $1 50. 








The following are brief extracts from letters of 
Critics who have read advance copies of ‘As It May 
Happen.” 

Dr. R. Shelton mochonite BAYS t 


, and successful 


“Tt is a story Fey 
in execation ral all throngh. 
Thane ie tok is a gd variety rection, some humor, and 


a it displays 
ong and Or Faris cocurecting ona | and telling a sto: on 
interest of which never flags.” 


A Prominent Man writes: 
“Nothing has interested me so much for many a long 
ine as this story. It is admirably written, and is entire- 
od in its plot and development. Its humor,espe- 
rf nagew, to of Irish character, is simply inim- 
da and its pathos is most natural and effective.” 
Opinion of a Distinguished Clergyman : 
“It will excite unusual interest, and find a rare de- 
gree of favor. with all lovers of pure fiction. It is de- 
Cidedly a ‘wholesome’ story. wonderful interest 
depends on nothing questionable in matter or method.”’ 
From a Brilliant Litterateur : 
“I pronounce it the best American novel that has 
sppenret tr J for years. Most of ite characters are strik- 
ingly 01 
y=! yo igs eet sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
m postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
No. 82 822 C1 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a Plumber, use 
one of our RUBBER 


ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 

27 Maiden Lane, New York. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, DBD. C. 
BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 











A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IW TB woRtztD)D 
CURES 


CHILLS &FEVER 














FLORILINE. 


66 | eter THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, 


Prepared by HENRY C. » Mo. Oxford 
Street, London, England, and 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 

s beautifies, and preserves the THETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth, Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 
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HARPER'S MA GAZINE, ¢ One Year 
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HARPER'S BAZAR, “<5 eS suse 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
PG rs NO ES nnn peo oncccdosscsede 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances shonld be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexx1y, Outside Page, $300 a’line; In- 
side Pages, $200 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a lihe. 
Cuts and Dispiay.charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 
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D pareovmeat’ OFFICE. 





TT WORLD (newspaper) has opened at 1244 and 1246 Broadway, between Thirty-ret” ona trbbitindeeiia 
Streets, “An Employment Office and Bureau of Information,” for the purpose of HONEST AND 


helping 
CAPABLE SERVANTS to secure good places, and of enabling cmphayate to obtain such — — 


Only Servants of good established character are allowed to 3 
WORLD, or to register at this office; and after they have 

only to places where they may expect to secure satisfactory 

_ The plan upon which Tur Wortp conducts this office must com Baneribohe we 
well as to servants. The Evening Post recently said, with perfect truth, 
“to hope to obtain a good servant at an ordinary intelligence office is iike ho} Tes 207 tod 
tery.” No reliance whatever can be placed in ‘the so-called “‘characters” given at — 
one who applies and pays the regulation fee is allowed to register and is 
indiscriminate course is pursued in Taz Wor.p's bureau. Every one who 


- surest, and quickest way. 






last employer. This blank is sent to the applicant's last employer by a confidential pots hg bt 
information as to the applicant's nonrsty, sopriety, and TRUstworTuiness. If the answers to these 

are satisfactory, the applicant is allowed to register his or her name kept in books of record for p 

at Tur Wortpy Employment Office; an advertisement is then, and only aaa admitted to the of-Tax 
Wortp; and the servant is then, and only then, recommended to a suitable poem og No spp is 
recommended until such’ inquiries have been made, excepting in the case of 


recommendation from recognized and settled ministers of any religious 


The greatest a 
will be taken to make sure that the servants whose names appear ’s register are thoroughly 
HONEST AND CAPABLE, sO that employers can engage them put to the trouble even to make 
inquiries as to their characters. ey 

In ten weeks from the day on which the Employment Office was ¢ ) over 
two thousand employers had been supplied with servants. The has 
housekeepers, 
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SupPLEMENT, J ANUARY 


CHINESE SKETCHES. 


Ovr artist in San Francisco has been taking 
notes among the Chinese inhabitants of that city, 
and the first-fruits of his explorations are given 
above. The upper engraving represents 2 scene 
“ima Chinese theatre, So far as our artist could 
make out, by watching the progress of the play 
without understanding the language, the kneeling 
figure is a widow, attended by her maid, mourning 
for her departed husband, and praying for his 


25, 1879.] 


happiness in whatever other world he may be. A 
suitor for her hand stands ready. to present her 
with a bouquet of flowers, meanwhile gently fan- 
ning himself, and keeping up a low, monotonous 
chant, above which at intervals the voices of the 
two women rise in shrill notes or shrieks, There 
are several Chinese theatres in San Francisco, all 
of which are filled to overflowing at every repre- 
sentation. Large numbers of “barbarians” fre- 
quently attend them, attracted by curiosity. 

The lower cut represents a scene in the Chi- 
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SCENE IN A CHINESE THEATRE. 


nese burying-ground.. Hundreds of lighted tapers 
of sandal-wood, which burns with a strong odor, 


surround the graves, with here and there candles | 


colored to resemble wax. The Chinaman in the 
cenjre of the picture was burning heaps of white 
paper ornamented with gold-leaf, throwing up his 
arms occasionally, and then raking the pieces to- 
gether with an iron wire to make them burn rap- 
idly. . Others stood around him, smoking pipes 
in silence. Whey the ceremony, whatever it may 
have been, was over, the Chinese packed up their 


CHINESE FEEDING THE DEAD. 
CHINESE SKETCHES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





tea-cups and such provisions as were of any use, 
and carried them away, leaving the dead only a 
little rice, a few cakes, ete., which no living per- 
son would care to steal. San Francisco boys used 
to linger about the burying-ground on such occa- 
sions, and “convey,” after the ceremony, all the 


} roast pig and other delicacies provided for the 


dead, and the frugal Chinamen now take away 


every thing of value when they depart. Perhaps 


| they have themselves a shrewd idea that the 


buried people can get along without them. 
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AMONG THE BURMESE. 

Tue leading characteristics of the Burmese may 
be said to be religious zeal and a love of amuse- 
ment; for however opposed these two ideas may 
be in the minds.of believers of other creeds, the 
followers of Buddha, with the exception of the 
priesthood, unite pleasures of the most worldly 
kind with nearly all their religious observances. 
Throughout the kingdom of Burmah the days of 
worship are at the new and full moon, and seven 
days after each; but the whole time from the 
full moon of July to-the full moon of October is 
devoted by the Burmese to a stricter practice of 
the ceremonies of their religion. During the lat- 
ter month several religious festivals take place, 
which are in effect so many social gatherings and 
occasions for grand displays of toilet and the en- 
joyment of the pleasures of dancing, music, and 
feasting. At these times immense numbers of 














people assemble from different points; the roads 
are filled with travellers, and along the rivers | 
barges filled with gayly dressed parties may be | 
seen gliding toward some shrine of peculiar | 
sanctity. 
The favorite resort of the Burmese faithful 
during this sacred season is the great Shoay- 
Dagon, or Golden Pagoda, at Rangoon, the largest | 
editice of the kind in Burmah, and probably the | 
largest in the world. It is situated about a mile | 
from the city, upon a hill perhaps eighty or a | 
hundred feet in height. The road leading to the | 
temple is built with great care, and in a manner | 
apparently peculiar to the country. The material 
used is brick, and there is a wide causeway in the 
centre which prevents the rain from lodging, and 
throws it off to the sides. The bricks are about 
one inch and three-quarters thick. Judging from | 
the length of time which must have elapsed since | 
they were laid down, the method of building has 


all the recommendation of durability, the road 
being very little cut up by the clumsy carriages, 
drawn by bullocks, which pass over it. The ap- 
proach to the temple is guarded by two huge 


| griffins of brick and mortar, and the visitor passes 


between long, narrow sheds, These are beauti- 
fully carved and gaudily painted in vermiliem and 
gold, but covered in many places with horrible 
representations of Buddhistic tortures reserved 
for those who are lost. A very dilapidated stair- 
case must be mounted, and then the immense 
stone terrace upon which the pagoda itself stands 
is i is terrace is nearly a thousand feet 
square. The base of the pagoda, standing at the 
centre of the terrace, is octagonal in shape, and 
1500 feet in circumference, the éntire height be- 
ing 300 feet. 

The situation of the Shoay-Dagon renders it a | 
conspicuous object at a distance of many miles. | 
The tee (umbrella) of open iron-work and the | 
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whole of the spire are richly gilded. The pla- 
cing of the tee upon the summit of the spire is an 
act of high importance and solemnity. It is, *1 
effect, the sanctification of the temple, signifying 
that then, and not until then, the divinity has 
taken possession of it. The gold upon this pa- 
goda is said to equal the weight of a former Bur- 
mese king, and the spire blazes so fiercely under 
a noonday sun as to almost dazzle the beholder. 
At the base of the immense structure are broad 
stone steps and large griffins, and also some 
smaller pagodas of like design and finish. With- 
in the inclosure are a large number of temples, 
most of them containing huge images of Gautama, 
the last Buddha, made of wood, brick and lime, 
marble, and metal, and nearly all thickly gilded. 


| Some of the sitting figures are twelve feet and 


the standing ones as much as eighteen feet in 
height. The faces of these figures speak badly 
for Burmese art, for instead of expressing the 
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tion, the depository of relics of the last four | 
Buddhas, viz., the staff of KautHatHon, the wa- 
ter dipper of GaunaGon, a garment of Katuapa, | 
and eight hairs from the head of Gautama. 
Burmese pagodas, it may be observed, are not 
temples, but monuments erected to the memory 
of Gautama, and they are all supposed to con- 
tain sacred relics, and consequently are objects 
of worship to the Buddhist. On small tables in 
front of the large idols, or at their base, as seen 
in our illustration, large numbers of tiny images 
are frequently lying scattered about.. A pious 
Burmese who purchases an idol first has the 


especially were | ceremony of consecration performed by the ra- 
This | hans (holy men). 


He then takes his purchase 


P’ Coats of mail, and | to whichever sacred building is most convenient, 


8€8 were used in a 
ite gay,” 

derives its peculiar 
€ to Burmese tradi- 


and there places it within the shelter of the tem- 
ple, or even on the ground outside; nor does he 
ever again seem to have any anxiety about its | 
preservation, but leaves the divinity to shift for | 


itself. Some of these idols are made of marble 


| that is found in the neighborhood of the capital 


of Burmah, and admits of a very fine polish; 
many ate formed of wood, and gilded; and a 
few are of silver. The latter, however, are not 
exposed and neglected like the others. Silver 
and gold are rarely used except in the composi- 
tion of household gods. 

Diminutive idols are not, however, the only of- 
fering the devout Burmese lay at the feet of their 
idols. 
take place during some of the great religious fes- 


tivals tells us: “Men bearing paper umbrellas, | 
fruits, flowers, and other gifts crowd the image- | 
houses, present their gifts to the favorite idol, | 
making their shek-ho, and say their prayers with | 


all dispatch. Others are gluing more gold-leaf 
on the face of the image, or saluting him with 
crackers, the explosion of which in nowise inter- 
feres with the serenity of the worshippers. The 


An eye-witness of the ceremonies that | 


women for the most part remain outside kneeling | old pon-gyee (priest), however, the only one I ever 


on the sward just at the entrance of the temple, | 
where a view can be obtained of the image with- | 
in.” On another occasion we read: “The um- | 
brellas brought were so numerous that one could | 
with difficulty thread a passage through them. | 
Some were pure white, others white and gold, | 
while many boasted all the colors of the rainbow. | 


They were made of paper beautifully. cut into 
various patterns. 


seemed a place of peculiar sanctity. 
would have been quite dark had it not been for 
the numberless tapers of yellow wax that were 
burning before the image. The closeness of the 
place, the smoke from the candles, and the fumes 
from the quantity of crackers constantly being le. 
off rendered respiration almost impossible, An 


There were numerous altars | 
and images, and numberless little Gautamas ; but 
a deep niche or cave, at the far end of which was | 
a fat idol with a yellow cloth wrapped round him, | 
This recess. | 


saw in a temple, seemed quite in his element, his 
shaven bristly. head and coarse features looking 
ugly enough to serve for some favorite idol, and 
he seemed a fitting embodiment of so senseless 
and degrading a worship. The beating a bell 
with a deer’s horn, the explosion of crackers, and 
the rapid muttering of prayers made up a din of 
sounds, the suitable accompaniment of so mis 

directed a devotion.” 

When the ceremonies at the temples come to an 
end, the Burmese worshippers wear out the rest 
of the day in such amusements as boxing, dancing, 
singing, and theatrical exhibitior These last 
offer a singular study in histrionic art. Among 
our sketches will be found the portraits of four 
actors. The artist to whom we are indebted for 
our group of engravings says of the first two fig- 
| ures: “The man is in court dress. A false beard 
| is worn, because the Burmese have none natural- 
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ly. The forward bending of the woman’s arm is 
considered very fine by the Burmese male sex, 
and it is therefore adopted by the female. 

“ The ‘tug of war’ is a ceremony resorted to by 
the Burmese in times when there is such a scar- 
city of rain that fears of a failure in the paddy 
crop are entertained. It is exactly the same as 
the old game of ‘French and English.’ Instead 
of a rope, long canes, such as are used here for 
mooring timber rafts, are twisted together, and 
spokes are thrust through to give a firm hold. 
The sides are taken by men from different quar- 
ters of a town, or in the jungle by men from dif- 
ferent villages. Each side is marshalled by two 
drums of the ‘tom-tom’ variety, called ‘bone 
shay,’ and a dreadful instrument like a short 
flageolet. A few pon-gyees (priests) are general- 
ly to be seen squatting close by, chewing the ever- 
lasting betel-nut, reading their laws, etc., graven 
on slips of palm Jeaf, and every now and then 
giving a shout of encouragement. When all is 
ready the drums’ discordant sound gives the sig- 
nal, and the ‘tug of war’ commences, each side 
endeavoring to pull the other over a cross-road or 
other distinct line of demarkation, amid shouts 
and yells of the most vigorous description. There 
is no advan in vanquishing—the ‘ tug of war’ 
brings rain to the just and unjust equally.” 

In their home life the Burmese are a simple- 
minded people, frank and courteous among them- 
selves, and hospitable-to strangers. They appre- 
ciate a quiet life, smoking, gossiping, and sleeping 
throughout the day, and listening to wild music 
and singing throughout half of the night. Their 
houses are built of teak wood, palm leaf, bamboo, 
rattan, and grass, and are generally raised upon 
piles four or five feet from the ground as a pre- 
servative against fevers bred by the great damp- 
ness of the climate, and to provide against the 
inundations of the rainy season. Native viilages 
often consist of but one long and broad street, 
running through what is almost a jungle of date, 
banana, palm, or other tropical trees; and be- 
neath these, nearly concealed from view, are the 
little bamboo huts, artfully carved monasteries, 
and tapering pagodas. The costume of the Bur- 
mese is remarkably simple. Both sexes wear a 
short white jacket, called an engic, and the male 
a putso (a piece of silk or cotton cloth, usually the 
former) of gay color, about a yard in width and 
four or five ‘in length, wound round the hips. 
The women wear a temine, which is a nearly 
square piece of cloth or silk, sufficiently large to 
wrap round the body, but fastened merely by 
tucking one end within the other, and couse- 
quently it gapes at every step and discloses 
nearly the whole of one leg; but this exhibition, 
being “the custom,” is not deemed immodest. 
The men wear gay-colored gounboungs (ban- 
danas), in adjusting which they sometimes entwine 
a thick lock of hair; the women wear no head- 
covering. Both men and women wear their hair 
long; the former gather it in a bunch on the top 
of the head, and the latter comb it straight back 
from the forehead and tie it in a knot behind. 
Both sexes commonly go barefooted, though the 
women sometimes wear a sort of leather sandal 
made after the classical Roman model. 


OF COURSE! 


“ GwENDOLEN |’ from Mrs. Olivia Glenmore- 
land’s sanctum. 

“ Jessie!” from Mr. Gerald Glenmoreland’s 
studio. 

“Yes, ma’am—yes, Sir,” from the pretty little 
maid coming up the stairs. She stops a moment 
when she reaches the landing, as though consid- 
ering which summons to answer first, and as she 
pauses, a handsome young man leans over the 
baluster and looks down upon her, and as he 
looks he thinks that never gazed he upon a pret- 
tier picture. 

A slight, graceful young girl, with serious dark 
eyes, delicately cut features, clear pale face, and 








light wavy brown hair, showing little specks of . 


gold as the sunlight falls through the hall window 
upon it, parted simply on the low broad brow and 
rippling away behind the lovely ears until lost in 
the heavy Grecian coil at the back of the smaH 
round head, in a closely clinging dress of some 
soft dark material, with a knot of garnet ribbon 
at the throat, and_a sister knot on each lace- 
trimmed pocket of.the@ainty white apron. 

“Oh! I say, Browneyes,” he calls out, cheer- 
ily, as the girl, becoming conscious of his pres- 
ence, looks up with a smile, “will you pose for 
me 2” . 

“ As soon as I can, Mr. Denys,” she replies, in a 
voice softer and sweeter, but as frank and cheery 
as his own. ‘“ Your father and mother have both 
called me. I must attend to them first.” And 
as the handsome head is withdrawn, she enters 
the room on the right, which one can see at a 
glance is the den of a sculptor, and a sculptor 
who, if it be true that “ good order is the founda- 
tion of all good things,” can never hope to at- 
tain. any wondrous height in his profession. 
Half-finished statuettes and busts, dilapidated 
arms, legs, and torsos in clay, plaster, and marble, 
are standing and lying about in the greatest con- 
fusion. Over Shakspeare’s dome-like forehead 
droops a broad-brimmed hat; from the throat 
of a dancing faun stream the long ends of a silk- 
en_ neck-tie; and a flower girl offers with her 
flowers a pair of crumpled kid gloves and a soiled 
collar. The sculptor himself—an odd-looking 
man with wildish black eyes, and a massive head 
covered with a tangled mass of the darkest curls, 
a gray thread gleaming here and there—attired 
in a blouse, the back of which alone gives a hint 
of its origina! color, is regarding with critical 


-gaze a half-modelled bust on the table before 


him, which in turn regards him with the blank 
stare em to its kind. 

“ Ah! there you are,” he says, approvingly, as 
Jessie comes quietly in. “It is well. I want 
your nose, my child. °Tis just the nose for Elaine. 





Couldn’t find a better if I searched the wide world 
o'er. Stand over there by Hercules—that’s a dear 


and look at Mephistopheles.” And he com-. 


mences to sing in a strong if not altogether mu-. 
sical voice the “Gold Song” from Faust, as the 
voice from the opposite room calls again, “ Gwen- 
dolen !” . 

“Can you spare my nose a little while, Sir?” 
asks the a still looking steadily at the grin- 
ning tempter in the corner, but with a gleam of 
mischief in her bonnie brown eyes. “ Mrs, Glen- 
moreland is calling.” 

“Oh! ah, yes. Gwendolen”—working away. 
“ How long have you been Gwendolen ?” 

“ For two weeks past, Sir. Ever since my mis- 
tress began ‘The Princess and the Dairy- , 
May I go, Sir ?” still, best of models, with her 
eyes fixed on the fiend. 

“You may; but come back soon; for kings 
may die and emperors lose their crowns, but Art 
is deathless, and forever reigns.” 

“Yes, Sir,” assents Jessie, demurely, and trips 
away. 

Mrs Glenmoreland, sitting before her desk, on 
which is piled many sheets of paper covered 
with eye-exasperating pee, 2% 6 her right haad 
nervously waving her pen about, her left grasping 
her fluffy fair hair, to its ent, al- 
lows the wrinkle of perplexed thought on her 
brow to melt away as the pretty girl appears, 

“Gwendolen, my dear,” she exclaims, turning 
suddenly toward her, and thereby scattering the 
pile of manuscript in every direction, “I want 
your ear. She has the most correct ear”—this 
to an elderly lady who is sewing industriously by 
a small work-table in the centre of the room. 
“Now my prose is excellent, and my poetry not 
bad—so I am told; but sometimes my rhymes 
don’t rhyme exactly, and that sort of thing is 
only allowed to the very greatest of poets. I’m 
introducing a battle song in the last chapter of 
my novelette, and I’m in doubt about ‘ hurrah’ 
and ‘ war’—‘rah’ and ‘war.’ Are they twins, or 
are they not, Gwendolen ?” 

But before Gwendolen, who is on her knees 
picking up the scattered papers, can reply, some- 
body comes down the stairs with a rush, and 
bolts into the sanctum. 

“ Mother, I kiss your little ink-stained fingers,” 
he says. ‘“ But all the same I must have Brown- 
eyes;I wantherarm. My grape-gatherer is wait- 
ing for the wherewithal to gather the grapes.” 

“ Ts it—I mean are they ?” asks Mrs. Glenmore- 
land, as Jessie puts the manuscript on the desk 
again, and places a paper-weight upon it. And 
then she smiles at her son, who, after tenderly 
ruffling the ruffled hair still more, kisses the brow 
beneath it. 

“T ‘don’t think they are,” modestly answers 
Jessie. 9 

“Thanks, dear!” And the pen is dipped into 
the ink again. 

“And now, Browneyes, ‘ted arm—your arm!” 
cries Denys, striking a melodramatic attitude. 

“Tm afraid, you can’t have it just yet, Mr. 
Denys. I have promised your father my nose 
for an hour or so,” says Browneyes, dropping a 
cunning little courtesy. 

“By Jove! is the governor at work again? 
Ten to one he never finishes it. I'll look in on 
him for a moment or two; he'll turn me out at 
the end of that time. By-by, mamma.” 

“T really don’t know what we would do with- 
out her,” says Mrs. Glenmoreland, musingly, let- 
ting her pen fall and blotting the sheet before 
her as the young people vanish. 

“Meaning Gwendolen, Browneyes, Jessie, or 
whatever her name is ?” inquires the elderly lady 
(who, by-the-bye, is an aunt of the author's, on a 
visit to her niece for the first time in fifteen 
years). 

“Known as Jessie to her sponsors in baptism,” 
explains Mrs. Glenmoreland, “but Denys has al- 
ways called her Browneyes, and I have a habit 
of giving her the name of my heroine for the 
time being: it helps to keep my story in my 
thoughts. Dear, dear, how many names the lit- 
tle girl has answered to since she came here four 
years ! .And she has never objected but to 
two—' Phantom of Yellow Hill,’ and ‘Hag of 
Murder Creek.’ And I don’t much wonder at 
her not liking them.” 

_ “Neither do I,” says the aunt, with a grim 
smile. “But you have never told me any thing 
about her. Who is she?” 

“Haven’t I? Well, as I can’t take up the 
thread of my poem—that horrid Denys !—I’ll 
take up the cat”—lifting a pretty white and black 
kitten from the floor—‘ and narrate for your espe- 
cial benefit. You know when Gerald and I were 
first married we were very unpractical—” 

“I should think so,” interrupts the elderly 
lady, with a decisive nod. “One a scribbler of 
sixteen, the other a sculptor of nineteen.” 

“ But dear mamma, with whom we lived,” her 
niece goes on, “made life easy for us until nine 
years ago, when she died. Then for five years 
all was experiment and confusion. At first we 
tried boarding; but the people with whom we 
boarded objected to our breakfasting at odd mo- 
ments between eight and twelve, and thought it 
unreasonable that we should expect little suppers 
at midnight. And, besides, they also complained 
that Denys—then only twelve, but already devel- 


_ oping the artistic—used their best saucers, plates, 


and things to mix paints on; and when the dear 
boy borrowed the marble slab of the parlor table 
for the same meritoricus purpose, they became 
so very violent we were obliged to leave. Then 
we tried furnished rooms; made coffee over the 
gas in the morning, and dined at the restaurant 
in the evening. But we were soon obliged to 
give up this mode of life, the principal reason 
being that the bill of fare proved such a tempta- 
tion; and to our shame be it said—having the 
most uncertain of incomes—that when our ven- 
tures were successful we weakly succumbed to 
the tempter, and ate birds on toast, and broiled 
chicken, and omelette-souffié, and terrapin, and 





all sorts of expensive good things, as long as Ser 
money lasted, and in consequence were restri 

to bread and cheese and dried beef in the privacy 
for a week or more after. 


cluded to oy een once mere, renting a room 

at the same time in the Raphael Building, where 

Gerald could fling his ag plaster about to 
content, and Denys, who wouldn’t 

school, and would paint, might be out of the 

way of the landlady’s china. But, my dear aunt, 

the other fellows were in that studio from morn 


“Then fortunately—that is, not fortunately, 
but providentially—no, I don’t mean that either, 
but gare waste time seeking for the proper ex- 
pression—Gerald’s old uncle died, and left him 
this house. ‘Let’s go to housekeeping,’ said I, 
and we went. Heaven save the mark! J never 
could make change; neither could Gerald; and 
as for Denys, he and the arithmetic are and al- 
ways have been perfect The result of 
this ignorance could not fail to be an expensive 
one. Every body cheated us. The servant-girls 
wore my best dresses to wakes and parties, and 
one of them once had two of her friends conceal- 
ed in the house for three months, waxing strong 
and stout on my provisions, and when at last they 
were discovered, declared that she never knew 
they were there at all at all. 

“ And we were forever in debt, and fast losing 
our senses, when my dress-maker, a dear, good- 
hearted Englishwoman, who used to give me ad- 
vice, housekeeping advice, in a motherly sort of 
way, which I wold have taken if I could have 
remembered it, died, after a long illness, leaving 
a fifteen-year-old daughter. The child looked up 
at me with those wonderful brown eyes when I 
asked her, after her mother’s funeral, ‘ And what 
will you do, my dear?’ and said, ‘I don’t know, 
ma’am ; I have no relation but‘a grandfather out 
West, and he.has just married again, and I don’t 
think he wants me.’ I gave her a kiss, and told 
her to come home with me. And she came, and 
since then life has been more than endurable. 
She proved to be the cleverest little thing that 
ever lived, intimately acquainted with the arith- 
metic and heaven’s first law, and has learned to 
manage every thing and every body in the house 
with marvellous tact and skill. And the manner 
in which she understands my absent-minded ways 
and contrary orders is absolutely wonderful. Who 
else, for instance, would know that often when I 
say ‘shoes’ I mean ‘hat,’ and vice versa? and who 
else could translate ‘both dark and white meat 
and the Chinese, you know, my dear,’ into ‘ chick- 
en salad and rice pudding?’ She’s a treasure— 
rhymes like a bird, poses like an angel, and—” 

“Has she no lovers?” asks the elderly lady, 
looking solemnly over her spectacles. 

“Lovers! Bless you,no. Never the slightest 
sign of one. Her mother was an old maid; that 
is, she wasn’t when—I mean she was before she 
was married.- Lovers! Good ! don’t 
speak of such a thing. I shoul soaner them. 
And I’m quite sure Alicia—the name of my next 
heroine,” she explains, in answer to a questioning 
look from her aunt—“ has never dreamed— -Was 
that a knock at the door? If it be Alicia, enter ; 
—y else, depart immediately.” _ 

> door opens in obedience to this command, 
delivered in a loud voice with much emphasis, 
and “ Alicia” enters with downcast eyes and a 
black-edged letter in her hand. 

“T don’t want it! I won’t have it!” almost 


screams her mistress. “I hate black letters. 


Take it away.” 
“Tt is not for you, ma’am. It is mine; and— 
and” (with faltering voice) “I fear I must leave 


“ Teave me!” shouted Mrs. Glenmoreland, start- 
ing to her feet and dropping the cat, and in her 
excitement she seizes the worn garment the elder- 
ly lady has been carefully patching and darning 
for the last hour from that worthy person’s hands 
and rends it from top to bottom. “Leave us/ 
What can you—what do you mean ?” 

“ My grandfather has sent for me, ma’am. His 
wife is dead, and he says it is my duty to come 
and live with him, as I have no other relative in 
the world.” : 

“And you are going?” demands Mrs. Glen- 
moreland, in tragic tones. 

“T do not know how to refuse.” 

“Gerald! Denys!” calls Mrs. Glenmoreland, 
loudly, running across her room and flinging the 
door wide open. “Come here instantly.” 

In flies her husband, a lump of clay in his hand, 
and down rushes Denys, palette on thumb. 

“Thunder and Mars! my darling, what’s up ?” 
asks Gerald. 

“By Jove! mother, how you frightened me! 
Thought the house was on fire,” says her son. 

“ Gwendolen —Jessie — Browneyes — Alicia— 
SHE,” pointing at the weeping girl, “is going 
away, never to return.” 

“Going away!” repeats her husband, striking 
his head with his right hand, and then stalking 
wildly about the room, totally unconscious that 
he _ left the lump of clay amongst his raven 
curls, 

“ Browneyes leaving us forever,” reproachful- 
ly cries Denys. 

“ After I’ve loved her all these years,” sobs Mrs. 
Glenmoreland. 

“ And J’ve loved her all these years,” says Mr. 
Glenmoreland. 

“And I’'ve—” begins Denys, and then stops 
_ a blush that is reflected in the girl’s sweet 
ace. 


“ Going to her grandfather—horrid old hunks ! 
—who never thought of her before he killed her 
step-grandmamma, and who only wants her now 
to save the expense of hiring a housekeeper and 


nurse, which he is well able to do, the venerable 
wretch! And she Onda? ae 
cause he’s her ‘only relative.’ And Pye always 
felt as though I were her mother ;” and overcome 
with emotion, Mrs. Glenmoreland drops into her 
chair again. ; 

“ And I as though I were her father,” asserts 
the sculptor, 

“And I as though I were her broth—” says 
the painter, and stops in confusion as before. 

Jessie turns from one to the other with 
hands and eyes. “I shall never, never 
be as happy any where as I have been here. I 
would have been content to have served you all 
my life. But how could I reconcile it to my con- 
science if, without sufficient reason, I disregarded 
the appeal of my only relative, and that relative 
my mother’s father ?” 

“ But he needn't be your ‘ only relative,’” says 
Denys, earnestly, Sapna palette;-paint side © 
down, on his mother’s silken lap, and spi ig 
with one bound to the young gir’ side. “There 
can be other and nearer relatives than ee 
thers, Browneyes. I never knew how dearly I 
loved you till this moment. I can not bear the 
thought of losing you. I want your hand and 
heart, Take me for your husband, dearest, and 
then your duty will be to share my fortunes for 
evermore.” 

Jessie, the innocent child, holds up her pretty 
mouth for his kiss before them all—the cat is 
playing with her grandfather’s letter—and a won- 
derful smile turns to diamonds her tears. 

“The very thing!” proclaims Mr, Glenmore- 
land. 

“ Of course,” says his wife. ‘ Why didn’t you 
think of it before, you tiresome boy, and save all 
this bother? And now go away, all of you. I 
have an idea for a story.” 





MARY-ANNER BY THE KITCHEN RANGE, 


Wir blackest smoke the pans and pots 
Were thickly covered, one and all; 
On rusty nails ’midst greasy si 
The dishes hung to the dingy wall. 
The empty street looked sad and strange ; 
No follower raised the clinking latch : 
Weary and worn she kept her watch 
Beside the fireless kitchen range. 
She only said, “This ’ere is dreary; 
When will they come?” she said; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary. 
I wish I was in bed!” 


She had sat there since early even: 
The family were at the play; 
She looked for them about eleven, 
And now ’twas nearing break of day. 
She heard the howling of the cats 
Upon the leads against the sky; - 
She drew the tattered curtain by, 
And glanced toward the chimneyed flats. 
She only said, “The night looks dreary ; 
They do 1iét-come,” she said; 
She said, “I am that blessed weary, 
I wish I was in bed!” 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Starting, she heard a drunken row: 
A cock crew loudly long ere light; 
From his dark den a dog’s bow-wow | 
Came to her; shifting seat for change, 


Till a chill draught congealed her 
ill ac t toes, 
And woke her, by = 
She only said, “Oh, lor, ’ow a: 
When will they come?” she : 


She said, “I do feel dreadful weary. 
I wish I was in bed!” 


About her, up the grimy wall 
Re, rag the slow black a crept; 
e fire-place s 
Their shrieking ate, thw eahehoons kept ; 
amt! a clock ticked on alway, 
Indifferent to light or dark : 
. She waked and watched the hands, to mark 
The slow hours creep toward the day. 
She only said, “ My lot is. dreary; 
When will they come?” she said; 
She said, “I’m wuss than weary, 
I wish I was in " 


And ever as her dip burned low, 
She snuffed it in her artless way 
With moistened fingers: to and fro 
She saw her shuddering shadow sway. 
But when the dip burned very low, 
She sat and let it smoke and flare, 
Till soot flakes fell into her hair, 
Upon her nose, across her brow, ' 
She only said, “This is too dreary; 
Why don’t they come?” she said; 
She said, “Oh, gracious, ain't I weary! 
I wish I was in bed!” 


All night within the empty house ‘ 
Steps as of burglars crept and creaked— 
Or so it seemed to her; the mouse 
Behind the yawning wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about; : 
Odd faces glowered through the doors, 
Odd shivers shook the upper floors, 
Odd voices seemed to call without. 
She only said, “It’s all so dreary! 
When will they come?” she said; 
She said, “Oh dear, just ain’t I weary! 
I wish I was in bed!” 


The cowl’s harsh creak upon the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 

Of the wind’s sudden whish and whoof 
Amidst the leaves, did all confound 

Her brain: she gripped her elbows blue, . 
She sniffed, and yawned, and rubbed her nose, 
She beat tattoos with heels and toes, 

And round her neck her apron drew. 
Then said she, “This is doosid dreary ; 

They'll never come,” she said ; 

She groaned, “I’m right down dog-gone weary. 





When shall I get to bed?” 











